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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Many guidance programs have “just growed” out of the exigencies of the local school or 
campus; they have arisen in response to the needs of students and staff. So far, so good. 
But there comes a time when the theoretical basis for a program should be considered. One 
strand of research that is fundamental to our work with individuals and groups is research 
on child and adolescent development. In this issue of the Journal, leaders in this field have 
pointed out the implications of research for guidance on all educational levels—elementary 
school, high school, and college. 

Dale B. Harris, Director of the Institute of Child Development and Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, has written a remarkable article crystallizing his deep understanding of child 
development in a series of principles of immediate significance to guidance workers in ele- 
mentary school. Readers will turn to his many articles and books for elaboration of these 
basic principles. 

David P. Ausubel, Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, has focused our attention on several most important issues related to client- 
centered counseling, permissiveness, and attitudes toward the introvert and the nonconform- 
ist, to which we should give serious consideration. His books, to which reference are made 
in the article are: Ego Development and the Personality Disorders (1952), Theory and 
Problems of Adolescent Development (1954), and Theory and Problems of Child Develop- 
ment (1958). All are published by Grune and Stratton, New York. Another recently pub- 
lished volume that might interest some deans and counselors is Drug Addiction: Physio- 
logical, Psychological and Sociological Aspects, Random House, New York, 1958. 

Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, so well known for 
his research in the fields of social psychology, childhood and adolescence. and author of 
Educating Gifted Children, Adolescent Character and Personality, Developmental Tasks and 
Education, and many other publications, has reduced some of his research findings to a few 
concrete guides to counselors in working with parents and students; implied also is the need 
for in-service education of teachers in their accepted and acceptable guidance responsibilities. 

Paul Heist, Consultant on the Staff of the Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California at Berkeley, and Dr. T. R. McConnell, who has headed up this 
exceedingly important research, remonstrated that the data have not yet been sufficiently 
analyzed for writing professional articles. Nevertheless, at the editor’s earnest request for 
some advanced information on the implications of this research for the guidance of college 
students, Mr. Heist agreed to write an informal article on some ideas relevant to our work 
that have emerged thus far. 

Lois Meek Stolz, Professor Emerita in Psychology, Stanford University, has pointed out 
the significance for the guidance of college students of vital and vocational statistics, em- 
phasizing the importance of the individual’s concept of herself and perspective on her 
whole life span. Among Lois Meek Stolz’s writings, the following would be of special in- 
interest and value to women deans and counselors: Meek, L. H. and others. Personal-Social 
Development of Boys and Girls. Progressive Education Association, 1940. Stolz, Herbert R. 
and Stolz, Lois Meek. “Adolescent Problems Related to Somatic Variations,” Chapter V in 
43rd Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1944. Stolz, Lois Meek. 
“Priorities for Learning in a Democracy,” Journal of the American Association of University 
Women, October 1955, 

Meribeth E. Cameron, despite the ubiquitous virus and a dearth of review copies for 
this issue, has produced as always a stimulating and timely column. ’ 

Helen S. Moor, with the cooperation of college and university deans and counselors, is 
including in her College and University Exchange column concrete, original, practical, and 
sound descriptions of new programs and procedures. 

Jean Francis, editor of the Secondary School Exchange column, feels unable to continue 
the tedious task of soliciting, selecting, and editing descriptions of original and successful 
programs and procedures being developed in secondary schools. We regret very much that 
we shall not be receiving from her more contributions like the two excellent descriptions of 
orientation programs which she sent in for this issue. 

Barbara Catton, as usual, keeps up informed of the professional activities of as many indi- 
viduals and state associations as space in the Journal permits. 
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What Child Development Has to Say 
to Guidance Workers 


DALE B. HARRIS 


Against the idea of schooling as 
formal training for some future state 
or condition, educational theory has 
waged a successful battle. In the ele- 
mentary school, at least, we have ac- 
cepted education as a process of effec- 
tive living wow, not preparation for a 
nebulous future. We have also grown 
accustomed to defining successful edu- 
cation in terms of adjustment. And 
for many, the term “adjustment” 
means happiness, feelings of confi- 
dence, poise, absence of fear and ten- 
sion, ease of social relations, absence 
of delinquent tendencies and misbe- 
havior, and the like. 

The child development point of 
view can never stop with the present, 
important as that is. The concept of 
development inevitably has a future 
reference, an adult state toward 
which growth and learning move. 
Moreover, the developmental point 
of view is also inevitably concerned 
with action, performance. In these 
terms, adjustment can be construed 
as smooth and efficient functioning at 
tasks which confront the person. And 
a person with a fund of information 
and skills which are likely to be called 
on in the future has a more ready ad- 
justment potential than one who has 
not such a basis. We appraise the 
child’s performance not only with 
reference to norms appropriate for 
his developmental status, but also 
with reference to his development po- 
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tential—what he can yet learn to do. 
Research in development repeatedly 
points out that adjustment in the af- 
fective sense is conditional upon ade- 
quate performance in the social set- 
ting of one’s culture. 

There are a number of generaliza- 
tions which may be drawn from child 
development research. These gener- 
alizations are of considerable value 
to child guidance workers, especially 
those whose efforts are directed to- 
ward the large group of children we 
call normal. These generalizations 
can serve as principles for orienting 
and developing guidance work with 
children and adolescents. 

Perhaps the first generalization 
which the developmentalist offers is a 
seeming contradiction, that growth 
and learning are both steady, continu- 
ous, and step-wise, discontinuous. All 
his measurements show him that 
growth, development, learning, and 
change in behavior is by small incre- 
ments and continues across long 
reaches of time. Yet the lay person, 
and the scientist as well, use such con- 
venient cancepts as stages, or phases 
of growth, and talk about periods of 
transition between infancy and child- 
hood, between childhood and adoles- 
cence. Viewed in terms of the instru- 
ments we use and their units of meas- 
urement, change is by small amounts 
and continuous. Yet viewed in terms 
of the life space the person occupies 
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and the effects he can command in his 
environment, we may truthfully 
speak of stages or levels of growth 
and development as if there were 
clear distinctions between these levels. 
The changes are more in the pattern 
of a child’s functional relationship to 
his world than in his structure, or 
even his specific skills. For example, 
many children make the transition 
from dependency on mother’s com- 
pany for street travel upon entering 
school to independent responsibility 
in travel to and from school, within a 
week. In this interval of time, there 
are no visible changes in the child’s 
size, walking ability, or perhaps even 
in his safety habits as he crosses 
streets. Yet to all intents and pur- 
poses, having attained a greater meas- 
ure of autonomy, he moves into a 
different world of greater independ- 
ence. 

Throughout the developmental 
period, we note that children occupy 
a progressively larger space and exer- 
cise a continually greater autonomy 
over their relationships to that life 
space, even while becoming more and 
more a part of an intricate social 
mechanism and developing many new 
dependencies on people and institu- 
tions. The guidance worker who 
views children in terms of their func- 
tional relations with their total life 
space possesses an important gauge of 
maturity as well as a guide for evalu- 
ating the suitability of curricula and 
other educational experiences. 

_ A second generalization observes 
that growth and learning curves are 
usually negatively accelerated. This 
generalization means that later in the 
process of change the amounts of 
change are smaller per unit of time 
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than they are early in the process of 
change. One of the most striking fea- 
tures of the physical growth of the 
young child is its rapidity. Likewise, 
rapidity is one of the most notable 
features of behavioral change. In in- 
fants and very young children, new 
skills can be observed monthly and 
almost weekly. To note equivalent 
changes in older youngsters requires 
patient watching and sensitive dis- 
cernment across much longer inter- 
vals. The teacher in the upper grades 
has less immediate reward from see- 
ing growth than has the teacher of 
young children. 

Another striking accompaniment of 
development is an eagerness for new 
experiences which amounts to a veri- 
table hunger, an appetite for learn- 
ing. If this appetite is to be fed prop- 
erly, opportunities for learning must 
be available. A nurturing environ- 
ment is one in which materials, equip- 
ment, and encouragement are avail- 
able in plenty to feed the child’s curi- 
osity, his wish to explore new things, 
ideas, and relationships. Even in am- 
ple environments, not all children 
have all abilities equally well nur- 
tured. 

During a period when growth, de- 
velopment, and learning move along 
rapidly, many abilities show a pro- 
nounced positive correlation. Progres- 
sively, these abilities show lower de- 
grees of correlation. This lowered 
association is only partly a result of 
differential learning opportunities 
among groups of children. It is also 
partly the consequence of the slowing 
down of the rate of change. Several 
skills and abilities, all growing fast 
and at the same time, by that very 
token may show an inflated associa- 
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tion. We note this correlation particu- 
larly in children’s motor abilities, 
which, growing rapidly during early 
childhood, show an appreciable posi- 
tive correlation but drop to a very 
low level of association by eight or 
nine years of age. One immediate 
consequence of this low correlation 
among specific abilities is that no child 
succeeds easily in everything he tries, 
and no child need be a complete fail- 
ure in everything he attempts. In 
most youngsters, somewhere, there 
are capacities for excellence. But as 
we have already pointed out, the ca- 
pacities cannot reach optimal devel- 
opment without adequate opportunity 
for their evocation and exercise. A 
further consequence is that progres- 
sively through the elementary school 
years, children become more and 
more individual. Patterns of growth 
and of ultimate possibilities of devel- 
opment become unique. 

Thus we come to the important ob- 
servation that every youngster follows 
his own developmental path. Some 
grow more rapidly than others in a 
general way; all grow more rapidly 
in certain skills and performances 
than in others. Differential patterns 
of general development result, for 
example, in girls’ greater social orien- 
tation and skill, poise, and bearing in 
the elementary years, whereas boys 
rather quickly take the lead in motor 
skills and performances. As far as we 
know, there is nothing essential or 
necessary about these sex differences; 
they merely reflect differences in the 
learning opportunities generally made 
available to little boys and girls and 
possibly a slightly more rapid rate of 
physiological growth in girls. By 
early adolescence, however, the dif- 
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ferential rate in physiological matura- 
tion does separate the sexes, both in 
growth factors and in relative social 
maturity, with marked consequences 
for educational experiences. Further- 
more, as recent research is showing, 
the individual differences within each 
sex group produce relatively early 
and late maturers who have quite dif- 
ferent patterns of social experience in 
later childhood and early adolescence 
as a consequence of being out of step 
with their peers in arriving at the sig- 
nificant physiological event of puber- 
ty. In the mid-elementary years 
these relative differences in maturity 
already exist and sometimes portend 
the marked differences which have 
considerable consequence in the junior 
high school. Any teacher or coun- 
selor knows examples. The oversize, 
awkward boy who is cast in a clumsy 
or a bully role, or the early maturing 
boy whose size, strength, and greater 
coordination permit exceptional per- 
formance in athletic performance, 
come to mind at once. So also does 
the early developing girl who, in the 
fourth or fifth grade, is already con- 
siderably taller than her classmates 
and feels conspicuous and out of step 
with her peers. Such youngsters call 
for understanding and skillful han- 
dling to lessen the unfortunate per- 
sonality consequences which seem 
often to result from unusual growth 
patterns in a conformity-minded age. 

A fourth generalization has it that 
skills and abilities come to fruition 
only over periods of time. Future at- 
tainments inevitably utilize and are 
thereby limited by what has already 
been acquired. Skills or opportunities 
that are passed by can never be re- 
placed to quite the same degree. We 
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sometimes speak of this generalization 
as the principle of the irreversibility 
of development. Often a child who 
starts working early with a tennis 
racket and ball will at eighteen have 
a great advantage over a child of com- 
parable ability who does not begin to 
play tennis until sixteen or seventeen. 
The years of intervening practice can- 
not be replaced by the one who comes 
late to the skill. It is this point which 
impresses educators who become con- 
cerned over the full realization of the 
highly gifted child’s talents. A gifted 
child who, though perfectly capable 
of working with algebraic concepts in 
the sixth grade, is prevented from 
doing so until the tenth grade, loses 
four valuable years as far as the full 
development of his mathematical tal- 
ent is concerned. This child enters 
college at an age at which great math- 
ematicians have made profound con- 
tributions; whether this youngster is 
“ready” to make his maximal contri- 
bution may thus depend on the four 
years’ additional learning which could 
be his, depending on the wisdom of a 
guidance counselor or teacher who 
sees the need for curriculum fiexibil- 
ity in the interest of one child’s rap- 
idly growing potential. 

This principle, that all learning 
takes place across time and in part 
depends on the organism’s rate of de- 
velopment, and that complex attain- 
ments must inevitably be built on 
fundamental learnings, makes it es- 
sential that we improve educational 
diagnosis and prediction. This prin- 
ciple points up as utterly tragic the 
situation of the bright child who en- 
ters the seventh grade with a second- 
grade reading level, to spend the next 
year or two in a remedial reading 
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program. Had this remediation tak- 
en place in the third or fourth grade, 
the youth would be educationally in 
much better position to build the 
more complex learnings of high 
school. The child who spends two 
years in a remedial reading center in 
junior high, even though he has con- 
siderable ability, cannot finish high 
school with the educational attain- 
ment of the youth who can spend his 
junior high years on skills appropri- 
ate to that level. We need to improve 
early diagnosis and assessments of 
learning difficulties as well as of all 
intellectual abilities. 

A fifth generalization states that 
progressively with development the 
child’s adjustment depends upon the 
capacity to perform adequately in 
ways that are expected and valued by 
others—his peers as well as his elders. 
For a long time the mental health 
literature has stressed the importance 
of security in the adjustment concept. 
Because of the pronounced clinical 
orientation of much mental hygiene 
literature, the concept of security has 
been frequently linked with uncondi- 
tional parental love, and there is no 
question that the unloved child often 
fails to develop the confidence neces- 
sary to adjust. However, the empha- 
sis on security through love has 
caused many to overlook the fact that 
even the well-loved child may lack 
self-confidence and develop feelings 
of great insecurity if for any reason 
he fails to develop competence in so- 
cially important areas. In a very real 
sense, a person’s security is won by 
doing adequately what others expect 
him to do, thus earning recognition 
and status from his peers and from 
adults, as well as by receiving uncon- 
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ditional love from parents. 

It is true that the unconditional 
love of parents helps build confidence 
that permits learning, but when learn- 
ing goes astray, as it sometimes does 
in essential skills, serious insecurities 
can result which are quite distinct 
from those occasioned by absence of 
parental love. Some of the skills to 
which we refer are the commonly rec- 
ognized school skills—the abilities to 
read and to perform in school work. 
Other skills equally important for 
children are those motor perform- 
ances and social skills which are 
learned and exercised in play. Many 
of them are acquired outside of the 
learning served by education in the 
school. Some of these skills are fos- 
tered directly by the school program, 
but it is well to recognize that much 
of the child’s acceptance in the group 
hinges upon his ability to do ade- 
quately the activities important in the 
child’s culture. Such an activity may 
be baseball; it may be a craft activity, 
or leadership in committee or club 
work. Whatever it is, children recog- 
nize and value performance. The 
concept of social or emotional adjust- 
ment is rather meaningless apart 
from the skills and performances rec- 
ognized as social competence. 

The importance of the judgment 
of one’s peers involves the next gen- 
eral principle—that status and privi- 
lege are rather closely age-graded 
throughout the childhood years. 
Young children are impressed with 
the prestige and advantage which ma- 
turity brings and admire the freedom, 
liberties and opportunities accorded 
the older child. The peer group 
places considerable value on conform- 
ity, it is true, but the child also 


looks to advantages that come with 
age and learning. It follows that the 
older child commands more signifi- 
cance and more prestige than the 
younger child. The close age-grading 
practised in schools and many‘ chil- 
dren’s organizations reenforces this 
hierarchy of age and prestige. Chil- 
dren need to learn to get along accept- 
ably with older and younger individ- 
uals as well as with peers. As adults, 
they will have a great many responsi- 
bilities toward both older and young- 
er persons, and childhood is not too 
early to gain some attitudes and ex- 
perience. In guiding children, we 
should provide a broader base of ex- 
perience than our usual close age- 
grading permits. Fortunately, the 
larger family, once more in style, 
offers some of this experience to chil- 
dren. 

Another generalization from devel- 
opment study concludes that while 
within any one age group there is a 
direct relationship between adjust- 
ment and breadth of interests, across 
the period of middle and later child- 
hood there is an inverse relationship 
between imterests and adjustment. 
The older child tends to narrow the 
range of his interests in contrast with 
the younger child. The well-adjust- 
ed older child develops fewer inter- 
ests which he explores more thor- 
oughly than at a younger level. The 
older child who maintains the wide 
and rather superficial interests of the 
younger: child may be headed for 
some emotional and social difficulties. 
Thus, the elementary school years are 
appropriately years of exploration of 
many interests and activities and the 
development of competencies. 


Indeed, there seems to be a recip- 
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rocal relationship between interest 
and competence. We generally like 
to do what we do well, and we are 
likely to improve more readily in 
things which we enjoy. This state- 
ment does not mean that there is a 
perfect or even a high correlation be- 
tween interest and ability, but that 
there is a significant reciprocal rela- 
tionship between interests and per- 
formance. Developmental researches 
point out how in play children spe- 
cialize in performances which they do 
well, bringing these to some degree 
of perfection, developing stronger in- 
terest in them, and winning status and 
recognition because of their perform- 
ance. Here we can see one function 
of hobbies—supplementing the work 
of the classroom. Here, too, is a 
function of social games in building 
skills and permitting diversification 
of performance in activities. The 
child of eight or nine, with more in- 
terests than he will ever again possess 
at any one year, should be encouraged 
to exploit this breadth of interest, 
sampling all kinds of activities, and 
finding those in which he can develop 
satisfactions and some proficiency. 
There is little doubt that relatively 
few people develop in later life to- 
tally new areas of interest which they 
have not explored somewhat as chil- 
dren. In an era in which there is real 
need for wise use of leisure, it is in- 
creasingly important that children 
gain a wide variety of experiences at 
the age level appropriate to such ex- 
perience. 

These generalizations have a num- 
ber of important implications for 
guidance. In the first place, the guid- 
ance person needs a strong confidence 
in the capacity of children to grow, 
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to learn, to repair their own insufhi- 
ciencies if given half a chance. This 
is what the biological approach to the 
study of nature and the developmen- 
tal approach to work with children 
tends to give people—a healthy re- 
spect for the growing organism’s 
drive toward competence in perform- 
ance and autonomy, and for its ca- 
pacity to explore its environment, 
taking what it needs to sustain devel- 
opment. This confidence in the ca- 
pacity for normal growth toward au- 
tonomy tends to generate a respect 
for the child, and a willingness to 
allow him to show his potential. This 
point of view defines the role of the 
adult vis-a-vis the child. The adult 
who works with a growth potential 
sees himself as a facilitator, not as one 
who pulls or pushes a passive organ- 
ism along a route. He provides the 
opportunities for an active organism 
to discover and to develop. He en- 
courages and builds. The worker 
with children also needs to like them; 
he needs a liking which is strong 
enough to carry him along as a facili- 
tator even when children do not 
readily respond to facilitation! The 
person who enters the educational 
field because he wishes to push and 
pull youngsters around is likely to do 
just that—to the detriment of the 
youngsters’ maximal development. 
The phenomena of growth and devel- 
opment are still imperfectly predict- 
ed; we must allow the child a margin 
of opportunity to be himself! 

A second major implication arises 
principally from the generalization 
that security is earned by the devel- 
opment of competence. The coun- 
selor who works with young children 
especially needs to be alert to skills 
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of all types and to be aware when 
essential skills fail to develop to a 
reasonable degree. He must be sensi- 
tive to the child’s potentialities and 
also to the possibilities of the envi- 
ronment for sustained learning. The 
guidance worker is the one to help 
teachers, beset by the limitations of 
accustomed routines and procedures, 
see possibilities for redesigning chil- 
dren’s programs and learning experi- 
ences, to individualize their instruc- 
tion in the very best sense of that 
term. 

A third implication is that an insid- 
ious danger lurks behind the engi- 
neering to which this point of view 
impels. An adequate knowledge of 
growth and development, a point of 
view which values the potential of 
the child for learning, an under- 
standing that the development of 
skills lays the surest foundation for 
competence in a social world and, 
therefore, for feelings of security in 
that world, can lead the guidance per- 
son unwittingly to supply too many 
crutches. He can subtly encourage 
dependency, retarding the develop- 
ment of autonomy. When we think 
of ourselves as manipulators of the 
learning process, essential to the 
child’s growth, we increase the dan- 
ger of falling into the trap of our own 
good devices. If we truly understand 
that children are essentially active, 
not passive, beings, and respect their 
potential for development, we mini- 
mize this danger. 
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The counselor in the elementary 
school is, fortunately, in a strategic 
position to build this understanding 
of the child as an active agent. Un- 
like the classroom teacher, the guid- 
ance worker has the rare opportunity 
of following the child through suc- 
ceeding classrooms via the cumulative 
record and personal observation. Like 
the parent, the counselor has greater 
opportunity to see the child’s striving 
for integrity and autonomy show it- 
self in different ways over a longer 
period of time than is possible to the 
individual classroom teacher. If a 
sensitive observer, he can see the ef- 
fects of smaller units of growth which 
the teacher, closer to the process and 
for a shorter interval, may miss alto- 
gether. 

A final implication is that the guid- 
ance worker is an expert consultant in 
normal growth and development, not 
a clinical psychologist. The counselor 
who sees his job primarily as case- 
work or therapy with disturbed chil- 
dren is cheating the teachers, the 
children, their families, and ultimate- 
ly the community itself. The coun- 
selor should certainly have some clin- 
ical background and be aware of dan- 
ger signs in development. He should 
have an excellent knowledge of the 
correctives that can be applied when 
development seems to be going off 
the track. But his province is essen- 
tially the growth and development 
of all children. 





Developmental Issues in Child Guidance: 
Plasticity, Direction and Conformity 


DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


Every person professionally en- 
gaged in child guidance work either 
implicitly or explicitly takes a stand 
on three important developmental is- 
sues that in large measure determines 
his philosophy and objectives in this 
field of endeavor. First, how plastic 
are children? To what extent can 
their behavior be molded or modified 
by guidance procedures to more de- 
sirable ends? Second, assuming that 
some degree of modification is pos- 
sible, from what direction is it ordi- 
narily effected? Does the impetus for 
change arise from within or without? 
Does the guidance specialist initiate 
change or merely facilitate its emer- 
gence from existing potentialities 
within children? Lastly, are we pri- 
marily concerned with helping chil- 
dren realize their individuality to the 
fullest extent or with helping them 
conform to the expectations of society 
and of their peers? What light if any 
can the field of child development 
throw on these three issues? 


PLASTICITY 


For those who are professionally 
concerned with influencing the be- 
havior and development of children, 
no theoretical issue is more central 
than that of plasticity. Once conspic- 
uous change has occurred in the or- 
ganization of a child’s personality, it 
is important that the possibilities of 
reorganization be assessed realistical- 
ly and with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Exaggeration of these pos- 


sibilities raises false hopes for every- 
one concerned, whereas undue pessi- 
mism leads to defeatist attitudes and 
therapeutic nihilism. 

Unfortunately, however, “the plas- 
ticity of the human personality and 
its responsiveness to reorganization 
are not issues that can be resolved by 
doctrinal assertion but are matters for 
explicit empirical determination. . . 
Furthermore it is extremely unlikely 
that one blanket generalization could 
ever suffice to cover all [important] 
aspects of development.” In the ab- 
sence of sufficient particularized re- 
search data bearing on this issue, I 
will merely attempt to consider some 
of the major factors limiting plastici- 
ty as well as the kinds of variables 
that must be taken into account in es- 
timating behavioral modifiability. 

Why is it that children exhibit a 
sizable nucleus of stubborn individu- 
ality that remains relatively stable in 
the face of various environmental in- 
fluences? Three kinds of factors seem 
to be irivolved: those originating 
from (a) within the child himself, 
(b) his family environment, and (c) 
various integrative and self-perpetu- 
ating factors involved in the organi- 
zation of personality. The child con- 
tributes to the longitudinal consist- 
ency of his personality development 
by furnishing a core of genically de- 


1Ausubel, D. P., Theory and Problems of Child 
Development, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1958. 
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termined temperamental predisposi- 
tions that in many cases are strong 
enough to resist considerable training 
and cultural pressure in the opposite 
direction. Recent research has shown 
that these genic influences are largely 
mediated through the neurohumoral 
system. 

Parents, on the other hand, con- 
tribute to the continuity of the child’s 
individuality by providing a relatively 
constant interpersonal environment 
in which their influence is maximized 
by the fact that it is typically recur- 
rent, pervasive and affectively toned. 
The prepotency of their influence also 
reflects the significant advantage of 
primacy. In the unstructured and 


necessarily restricted attitudinal field 
of children from which most compet- 
ing influences are excluded, the spe- 
cific values of parents naturally tend 


to become pre-emptive in their pat- 
terning effects. These effects also tend 
to perpetuate themselves by mak- 
ing the individual selectively sensi- 
tive to the conditions that bring them 
about and by creating needs for simi- 
lar kinds of experience. Thus, the 
very fact that development proceeds 
in a given direction makes the child 
progressively less plastic. Once such 
commitment occurs, susceptibility to 
other kinds of stimulation as well as 
other ways of responding to the en- 
vironment and of differentiating a 
general potentiality necessarily be- 
come limited. 

Further enhancing the effect of 
primacy is the fact that childhood em- 
braces many critical periods of devel- 
opment in which maximum suscepti- 
bility to environmental influences pre- 
vails. Also, since children lack an 
adequate experiential background 
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with which to interpret and respond 
to environmental trauma, the young 
child tends to be more vulnerable to 
the damaging effects of such experi- 
ence than the older individual, pro- 
vided, of course, that he is sufficiently 
mature to be susceptible in the first 
place. 

Finally, personality resists reor- 
ganization because it is organized in 
relation to certain integrative factors 
that give it cohesiveness, and because, 
like any complexly regulated biologi- 
cal or behavioral equilibrium, it obeys 
the principle of inertia. As a result 
of characteristic ways of interacting 
with significant persons in his envi- 
ronment, the child acquires more or 
less permanent constellations of ego 
needs and habitual modes of self- 
evaluation. Once these are consoli- 
dated they tend to remain relatively 
intact in the absence of substantial 
cause for change. The child tends to 
react to the environment in ways that 
maintain the same orientations, hab- 
its, adjustive mechanisms, and tech- 
niques of striving and reacting to 
others that he used before. Even if 
the objective properties of the envi- 
ronment undergo marked change he 
may attempt to force the altered stim- 
ulus content into familiar perceptual 
molds so as to avoid the need for per- 
sonality reorganization. Thus, for 
example, in dealing with peers and 
other adults outside the home, under- 
dominated children continue to re- 
flect the influence of their parents’ 
attitudes and expectancies even though 
this leads to obviously maladaptive 
behavior. 

These considerations by no means 
point to the life-long freezing of 
childhood personality _ structure. 
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Many of the more desirable person- 
ality outcomes of favorable early up- 
bringing can be vitiated in part by se- 
vere deprivation, serious interperson- 
al conflict or crippling disease in ado- 
lescence or adult life. Similarly, bal- 
ancing forces—from siblings, peers, 
relatives, teachers and other adults— 
are usually available to counteract 
extreme parent attitudes in the home. 
Nevertheless, even under the best of 
circumstances it must be appreciated 
that complete plasticity never exists 
and that the possibilities of reorgan- 
izing personality on a more whole- 
some basis are always limited by the 
child’s developmental history. 

In estimating the chances of revers- 
ing the effects of early significant ex- 
perience one must obviously consider 
the direction and severity of the trau- 
ma, the degree of damage sustained 
and the type of trait involved. Im- 
maturity of personality structure in 
children (dependence, hedonism, pas- 
sivity, low frustration tolerance, etc.), 
for example, when conditioned by 
extreme parental overprotection, 
overdomination or underdomination 
(rather than by genic factors), ordi- 
narily tends to be much more revers- 
ible than catastrophic impairment of 
self-esteem attributable to severe re- 
jection by parents. In the first in- 
stance, the damage can be counter- 
acted in large measure by re-educat- 
ing the parents and by bringing 
maturing influences to bear on the 
child outside the home and within the 
counseling relationship. 

In the second instance, however, 
self-esteem is so irreparably damaged 
that the individual can never com- 
pletely recover from his feelings of 
inadequacy to cope successfully with 
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his environment. At best, his tenden- 
cy to over-react with fear (i.e., neu- 
rotic anxiety) to any anticipated 
threat to his self-esteem can be made 
more tolerable and kept from becom- 
ing acute and disabling. In either 
case, however, the nature and timing 
of counteractive measures must be 
taken into account. Much depends on 
whether re-educative experience is in- 
troduced early or late; whether it is 
consistent or sporadic, intensive or 
superficial; and whether the child 
still retains a reasonable measure of 
plasticity in responding to new envi- 
ronmental influences. 


DIRECTION 


Historically, the issues of plastici- 
ty and direction are closely related. 
Theorists (e.g., Rousseau, G. S. Hall, 
Gesell) who allowed for little plas- 


ticity and believed that the course of 
development was more or less pre- 
determined because of the child’s phy- 
logenetic inheritance, tended to ad- 
vocate a highly permissive and non- 
directive environment that would not 
interfere with the prearranged se- 
quences of spontaneous maturation. 
Tabula rasa theorists (humanists, be- 
haviorists, cultural relativists and sit- 
uational determinists), on the other 
hand, conceived of the child as infi- 
nitely malleable, and hence perceived 
the directional control of develop- 
ment to lie essentially in the environ- 
ment. The school of client-centered 
therapy, however, departed from this 
traditional relationship of ideas and 
combined an extremely optimistic 
clinical estimate of human plasticity 
with an emphasis upon a permissive 
and non-directive environment. The 
principal purpose of self-direction in 
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its view was not to allow for the sim- 
ple unfolding of a predetermined per- 
sonality structure but for the active 
self-creation of a personality with al- 
most limitless possibilities for reor- 
ganization. 

In any case, insofar as the regula- 
tion of development was concerned, 
the source of directional control 
tended to be dichotomized between 
internal and external determinants. 
Ranged in one camp were the envi- 
ronmentalists, believing in unlimited 
plasticity, and stressing the impor- 
tance of external controls and sources 
of change and of externally derived 
needs and insights. Ranged in the 
other camp were those who highlight- 
ed the significance of internal controls 
and sources of change and of endog- 
enously derived needs and insights. 
The latter group encompassed both 
hereditarian predeterminists who dis- 
counted the notion of plasticity, and 
client-centered therapists who viewed 
an active self as the principal direc- 
tional force in development and em- 
phasized the extent of human plas- 
ticity. 

The major difficulty with these 
points of view, in my opinion, is that 
they posit a false dichotomy that is 
not consonant with the actual regula- 
tion of human development. Human 
beings are neither wholly plastic and 
helpless creatures of their environ- 
ment nor wholly governed from 
within by endogenous factors and pre- 
dispositions. At every stage of devel- 
opment, internal and external factors 
interact to pattern and limit the en- 
suing direction of growth. Those who 
inveigh against external standards 
and controls and assign a sacrosanct 
status to endogenous needs seem to 
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forget that most needs and standards 
originate within the culture, and can 
only be internalized if they exist ex- 
ternally to begin with and are initial- 
ly enforced by external sanctions. 

Transitional periods of human de- 
velopment (e.g., infancy to child- 
hood), which are marked by radical 
changes in biosocial status, are espe- 
cially dependent upon external pres- 
sures and are never solely a product 
of spontaneous maturation. They are 
induced in large measure by altered 
cultural expectations and demands 
regarding appropriate behavior, re- 
sponsibilities and prerogatives as chil- 
dren move from one age level to an- 
other. Thus, a2 common cause of 
maturational failure is insufficient en- 
vironmental pressure to overcome in- 
ertia and resistance to change. The 
inertia stems from the various regu- 
latory devices discussed above that 
tend to perpetuate the sameness of 
personality structure, whereas resist- 
ance stems from ambivalence about 
exchanging an established and famil- 
iar status for one that is more ad- 
vanced but also more insecure and 
uncertain. 

Thus, since normal personality re- 
organization in children ordinarily 
takes place under the impact of ma- 
ture social demands and expectations 
(which also includes relevant moral 
considerations) why should similar 
external stimulation be excluded from 
the counseling relationship? Why 
shouldn’t the counselor initiate as 
well as facilitate the emergence of new 
perceptions and motivations? In either 
case it is the individual himself who 
must take final responsibility for the 
reorganization of his personality 
since no real change is effected with- 
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out internalization. No matter how 
unthreatening or benevolent his ap- 
proach, the counselor still represents 
to the client 


the expectations of the social reality to which 
he has not yet succeeded in adjusting ade- 
quately. Much of the stimulus for change in 
motivation, attitude and adjustive behavior 
during the period of [guidance] . . . comes 
from the expectations of the [counselor] in 
his role of social reality surrogate. If the lat- 
ter, however, take the position that it is the 
[client’s] prerogative to structure the frame- 
work of expectancy and set the limits in the 
relationship, the [client] not only feels under 
no pressure to abandon his unrealistic, autistic 
or immature frame of reference, but also feels 
justifiably encouraged to seek adjustment with- 
in such a framework with the tacit approval, 
support and sanction of the [counselor] .. . 
Similarly, if the [counselor] articulates no 
moral expectations and fails to express ethical 
judgments, the [client] is justified in assum- 
ing that the former either approves of his im- 
moral behavior or else considers that avy type 
of ethical solution he [the client] is satisfied 
with is also satisfactory to the [counselor]. 
In the latter case [guidance] takes place in an 
amoral setting . . . Proper timing, good rap- 
port, and tact on the part of the [counselor] 
are necessary, as well as a constructive ap- 
proach rather than an attitude of condemna- 
tion. If, however, in spite of skillful handling 
the [client] discontinues treatment because of 
the [counselor’s] expression of moral judg- 
ment, it is doubtful whether he could have 
benefited from it in the first place.? 


It is undoubtedly preferable for 
the client to discover for himself his 
underlying attitudes and motivations 
rather than for these to be communi- 
cated to him by the counselor. Such 
insights are not only more readily ac- 
ceptable to him but also represent the 
fruits of a more active, meaningful 
and profitable process of self-inquiry. 


2Ausubel, D. P., Ego Development and the Per- 
sonality Disorders, New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1952. 
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Nevertheless there is no good reason 
why the client cannot “avail himself 
of the insights . . . of the counselor 
in modifying his perceptual and moti- 
vational patterns and his adjustive 
techniques. Not only is self-discovery 
not an indispensable condition for the 
acceptance of insight or the initiation 
of change, but it is frequently an im- 
possible and unrealistic goal.”* Many 
clients, anxiety neurotics for example, 
are not free independently to discover 
or utilize beneficial insights because 
of their chronically maladaptive ways 
of learning, perceiving and setting 
goals or because of their fixed and 
rigid defensive mechanisms. 


CoNnFORMITY 


The problem of striking a desir- 
able balance between conformity and 
individuality is currently a matter of 
urgent professional concern to the 
child guidance specialist. In America 
today, tolerance for heterodoxy has 
declined to an unprecedently low lev- 
el and the cult of the extroverted, out- 
going personality is at an all-time 
high. The most highly valued person 
in our society is the skilled manipu- 
lator of people, the smooth talker, the 
good mixer, the man who knows how 
to sell himself effectively. In this 
type of cultural climate it is extreme- 
ly imporant to have safe, unoriginal, 
dependable ideas, never to rock the 
boat, never to take an unequivocal 
position. Thus, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that modern youth’ overvalues 
conformity and expediency and shies 
away from independent thinking and 
ideological commitment. Taking their 


SAusubel, D. P., Theory and Problems of Ado- 
lescent Development, New York, Grune and Strat- 
ton, 1954. 
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cue from their elders, adolescents 
seem more concerned with being ac- 
cepted by their fellows and “getting 
ahead” on the basis of social poise and 
likability than with expressing their 
individuality through striving and 
achievement. 

For this shift in the relative social 
value of conformity and individual- 
ity as personality traits, guidance ex- 
perts bear some of the responsibility. 
Over the past twenty-five years they 
have consistently exaggerated the im- 
portance of being an outgoing, social- 
ly facile, conforming person, and have 
overemphasized the dire mental hygi- 
ene consequences of introversion, non- 
conformity and social unpopularity. 
Formerly a pupil would be referred 
to the school psychologist if he were 
boisterous, aggressive and refractory 
to discipline. Now it is the child who 
is reserved, contemplative and un- 
concerned about the opinion of his 
peers who is viewed with alarm. The 
tendency for psychologists to sancti- 
fy “adjustment” as an end in itself, 
irrespective of its ethical implications, 
has also contributed to the growing 
unconcern for moral and human val- 
ues and a corresponding overvalua- 
tion of success at any price. When a 
man’s worth is measured in terms of 
his market value, then opportunism, 
expediency and conformity obviously 
become more important traits than 
personal integrity, moral courage, 
and intellectual honesty. 

These considerations, of course, do 
not in any sense detract from the im- 
portance of conformity as a legitimate 
goal of development. The very exis- 
tence of a culture depends upon a cer- 
tain degree of communality in the 
values of its members. Before they 
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could ever hope successfully to ad- 
just to the culture in which they live 
and to share in its perpetuation, de- 
veloping individuals must also as- 
similate for the most part prevailing 
patterns of behavior in their social 
milieu. Even during childhood, the 
crucial role of the peer group as a 
socializing agency and source of se- 
curity and status counsels an optimal 
degree of conformity to its standards. 

The peer group is the only cultural 
institution in which the child’s posi- 
tion is not marginal, in which he is 
offered status and a social identity 
among a group of equals and in which 
his own activities reign supreme. By 
achieving acceptance within the group 
he also gains a measure of intrinsic 
self-esteem that is independent of his 
performance ability. Finally, it is only 
in the peer group that children have 
sufficient opportunity to acquire ap- 
proved techniques of sociability, self- 
assertion, competition and coopera- 
tion, and to learn how to enact their 
appropriate age and sex roles. Hence, 
children who are completely rejected 
by their peers not only forfeit all of 
these important developmental ad- 
vantages but are also placed in some 
jeopardy of withdrawing into them- 
selves or into a compensatory world 
of fantasy. 

Nevertheless, those who counsel 
children would be remiss in their re- 
sponsibility if they failed to appreci- 
ate the importance of non-conformity 
for the optimal differentiation of per- 
sonality structure, and for the devel- 
opment of moral courage, inner- 
directedness and the ability to stand 
alone without group support. The 
mental hygiene dangers of non-con- 
formity have been vastly over-rated. 
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It is possible in most instances for 
children to maintain their member- 
ship in the peer group without con- 
forming abjectly to its standards, 
without surrendering their individ- 
uality or special interests, and with- 
out sacrificing their moral scruples. 
Children and adolescents tend to ex- 
aggerate the degree of conformity re- 
quired for peer group acceptance. In 
the first place, acceptance or rejection 
is seldom completely unanimous in 
any sizeable group or as unequivocal 
as appears at first glance. Second, 
sociometric studies show that children 
consistently overestimate the status of 
popular individuals and correspond- 
ingly underestimate the extent to 
which deviant or low prestige persons 
are accepted by the group. Some evi- 
dence also points to the conclusion 
that apparent disregard for the 
group’s approval tends to enhance the 
individual’s sociometric status by 
making him appear above the need 
for currying favor with others. 
Hence, many “safe” opportunities for 
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the expression of individuality are 
lost. 

Popularity is by no means coexten- 
sive with adequate social adjustment. 
An ostensibly popular individual may 
be little more than “a stranger in his 
group” in terms of the depths of his 
attachments, or may be popular sim- 
ply because he is docile, conforming, 
and willing to be “used” by others. 
Contrariwise, the child who is unpop- 
ular because of temperamental shy- 
ness or strong personal interests is 
not necessarily socially maladjusted or 
inevitably fated to become so. A fol- 
low-up study of 54 children referred 
to a child guidance clinic because of 
shy, withdrawn behavior, showed that 
16 to 27 years later two-thirds of 
them were satisfactorily adjusted and 
only two were mentally ill. Introver- 
sion would stand a much better chance 
of becoming socially acceptable again 
if professional workers in guidance 
placed a less ominous prognostic 


label on it. 





New Officers Elected 


In the recent balloting by mail, the following members of NAWDC were elected 


to office in the Association for a term of two years: 


KaTHERINE WarrEN, Dean of Women, Florida State University, Tallahassee— 


Recording Secretary 


Miriam A, SHELDEN, Dean of Women, University of Illinois, Urbana—Treasurer 


MarcareT Hae, elected President-elect in 1958, took over the office of Presi- 
dent on March 22, 1959. She will serve as President until the spring of 1961. 
Miss Habein is Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of 


Wichita. 
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What Adolescents and Their Parents Want in a 
High School Guidance Program 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In any given high school the guid- 
ance staff know what they are trying 
to do. They have their objectives 
and their program for achieving these 
objectives. 

However, what the guidance staff 
try to do, and what the students 
would like them to do, are sometimes 
two different things. Again, what the 
parents want from the guidance pro- 
gram may be something else again. 

Recently a mother and father of an 
eleventh-grade boy received an invi- 
tation to come to a conference with 
the adviser of their son. It was the 
annual winter conference. They had 
been looking forward to this, because 
they wondered why their son was not 
doing two things they thought he 
should be doing. They wondered why 
he had not gone out for basketball, 
since he had played on the second 
team the previous season; and they 
wondered why he was not writing for 
the student monthly paper, since in 
their view he had a flair for writing. 
His own response to their questions 
and their urging had been indiffer- 
ence, and a degree of irritation. He 
just did not want to play basketball, 
he said, and he did not care about 
writing. He was too busy with other 
things. 

Consequently the parents saw the 
forthcoming conference with their 
son’s adviser as a chance to improve 
the situation somehow—either to en- 
list the adviser in a campaign to in- 
duce the boy to do these things, or to 
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find out what was “bothering” the 
boy. When they met the adviser they 
found a pleasant young man who sat 
at his desk with a few papers in front 
of him. He started out by saying, 
“Well, I’m glad to meet Jack’s par- 
ents. He seems to be getting along 
all right. But I don’t know him very 
well and I thought you might tell me 
something about him, and whether he 
needs any kind of help that we can 
give him.” 

This baffled the parents, who ex- 
pected to find someone with a file of 
information on their boy an inch 
thick, and wanted him to tell them 
things they did not already know, as 
well as to cooperate with them in 
helping the boy. Instead they found 
that advisers changed in this school 
at the beginning of the eleventh 
grade, that this particular teacher had 
never taught their son in a class, and 
obviously did not know much about 
him. They could feel thankful that 
their son was not a problem to the 
school, but they rather hoped that the 
school staff would see him as one who 
was not developing his potentialities 
to the full. They were not prepared 
for this vague kind of reception. 

They-went away ‘om the confer- 
ence feeling frustrated. Instead of 
finding out something useful about 
their son from the adviser, the most 
they had been able to do was to tell 
him that they thought their boy had 
the making of a writer and they 
wished he would try out for the bas- 
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ketball team. The adviser had made 
a couple of notes, but did not seem to 
think there was much that he could, 
or should, do about the situation. 
They decided that the guidance pro- 
gram was not working very well, as 
far as youngsters like their son were 
concerned, 

There are some things that parents 
and students agree on in their notions 
of what a guidance program should 
be like. They agree that it should be 
a personal thing, directed to the indi- 
vidual and his situation, based on 
knowledge about him as a person, and 
aimed to enable him to get along well 
both in school and, more generally, 
in life. Parents are more likely than 
their adolescent children to see guid- 
ance as an aid in planning the next 
steps in education or in life; adoles- 
cents are more likely to see guidance 
as an aid in some immediate problem 
—educational or personal. For ado- 
lescents, guidance is something you 
need when you need it, whereas for 
parents, guidance is something you 
need now in order to avoid needing 
it when it is too late. Thus, for ado- 
lescents, guidance helps you get out 
of trouble, while for parents, guid- 
ance helps you keep out of trouble. 

Coming back to our example of 
Jack’s parents and his adviser: The 
parents were thinking about his fu- 
ture. They thought that if he had 
talent for writing, the school should 
know about it and should stimulate 
him to improve it. They thought 
that there was something queer about 
a son of theirs not wanting to play 
basketball. And they were frustrated 
by the adviser’s asking them to tell 
him something about their son, mak- 
ing it clear that he was only vaguely 


acquainted with the boy. They want- 
ed to confer with someone who al- 
ready knew about him, his potential 
abilities, his social adjustment, his at- 
titudes toward studies and toward 
extracurricular activities. With such 
a person they would have been glad 
to discuss their son, adding what they 
knew to what the adviser knew, and 
hoping eventually to be wiser parents 
and to cooperate with the school in 
working for their son’s development. 

As for the boy, he probably was 
content with the situation. He was 
not in trouble. He was not worried 
about his future. When he needed 
advice he hoped he would be able to 
get it from the school staff, somehow. 
But just at present he did not need 
any guidance. 

As for the adviser, he had a teach- 
ing load in addition to his advisory 
work. He had a large group of new 
eleventh-grade advisees and little 
time to study their records. His first 
concern would be to work with the 
ones who were really in trouble. The 
rest could probably take care of them- 
selves, with what general help the 
school could give them in the way of 
career orientation, conferences with 
college representatives, and the en- 
couragement that particular teachers 
might give to sudents who interested 
them especially. 

In addition to the distinction we 
have made between what parents and 
students want from guidance, there is 
a distinction between students with 
different life goals and occupational 
goals. 

Those who expect to go to college 
want help in deciding upon a college, 
and help in deciding on a tentative 
career choice. This motive is prob- 
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ably stronger in boys than in girls. 

Those who are not going to college 
but are going to work want help in 
making a vocational choice and in re- 
lating their school program to it. 

Others who are academic misfits 
have an even more pressing immedi- 
ate need of guidance, but often they 
cannot ask for or receive help easily 
because of a long record of failure in 
school and misunderstanding between 
themselves and the teachers. They 
need help in deciding whether to drop 
out of school, and in finding employ- 
ment. They often need help in prob- 
lems of family relations, and of rela- 
tions with other boys and girls. This 
group is the most difficult to work 
with, and needs help from the most 
skilled guidance workers who have 
been trained as counselors and ther- 
apists. Classroom teachers seldom 
work effectively in the guidance role 
with such pupils. The parents of aca- 
demic misfits have generally them- 
selves been misfits, and do not expect 
much from the school staff beyond 
disciplinary action for their children. 
It is difficult for them to believe that 
they might find an ally in the child’s 
adviser, or the school principal. They 
have no image of a guidance person 
as a constructive force in their child’s 
life. 

Parents want the best objective evi- 
dence they can get on the abilities and 
interests of their children. Diagnosis 
of a student’s abilities and interests is 
regarded by educated parents as a 
technical job, and a valuable one. 
Many upper-middle class parents 
send their adolescent children to a 
consulting psychologist and pay fifty 
dollars for a diagnosis to help in 
making a vocational choice. The serv- 


ice they get may be no better than 
what could be given in a good second- 
ary school guidance program. Other 
parents do not know enough to get 
such help. This is especially true of 
working-class parents whose children 
are doing very well in school. Their 
own knowledge of the possibilities for 
their children is so limited that they 
particularly need and appreciate the 
advice of the guidance staff. 

Knowing that vocational as well as 
personal guidance are both complex 
tasks, requiring technical competence 
and a good deal of time for each indi- 
vidual student, the guidance staff of 
a high school naturally do not want 
to claim that they are doing an ade- 
quate job for the individual. Here is 
one of the major problems of a sec- 
ondary school guidance staff. How 
far should they go in giving individ- 
ual guidance service to the ordinary 
student and his parents? 

In this writer’s judgment, they 
could go further than they now gen- 
erally do. They could hold a guid- 
ance session with the student and his 
parents perhaps twice during the high 
school course—at the close of the 
first year and early in the last year. 
They could make out a report on a 
standard form, drawn from the data 
which the school has on the child. 
They could make some general rec- 
ommendation about school programs, 
and could answer questions about vo- 
cational choice, choice of college, and 
so on. 

While no more than a minority of 
parents would probably take advan- 
tage of this kind of service, this mi- 
nority might become a very grateful 
and loyal group in the community. 





Implications From Recent Research On College Students 


PAUL HEIST 


The staff of the student personnel 
programs in the institutions of Amer- 
ican higher education probably merit 
as much credit for encouraging and 
conducting evaluative research with- 
in an educational context as the mem- 
bers of any institutional division or 
social science discipline. Such re- 
search naturally enough has been di- 
rected largely to studying aspects of 
guidance programs and methods, but 
many leaders in this particular realm 
have been active and outspoken in 
furthering studies of all phases of 
student life and of academic achieve- 
ment and failure. The personnel pro- 
fession is also to be credited with some 
work leading to greater understand- 
ing of students and human behavior. 
The avid concern of members of this 
profession has been well portrayed 
by their expressed interest in most of 
the research on human behavior and 
especially in that pertinent to educa- 
tion. The most frequent requests for 
initial results from projects under 
way at the Berkeley Center have 
come from college personnel people 
in this country. This desire for help 
and more extensive knowledge, of 
course, continues to exceed the supply 
of facts and information. 

The investigations during the first 
two years at the Center for Study of 
Higher Education at Berkeley have 
dealt chiefly with diversification, rela- 
tive to the organization and function 
of institutions, to programs, and to 
college and university students. At- 
tention has been devoted to a variety 


of characteristics of groups of students 
most frequently categorized according 
to institution, type and level of insti- 
tution, and major program. Though 
there is no fallacy involved, it seems 
a bit paradoxical to draw conclusions 
and to make inferences for deans and 
counselors, who by objective and defi- 
nition of role are chiefly concerned 
with individuals and_ differences 
among individuals, from _ research 
dealing mostly with relatively large 
groups of students. Certainly mem- 
bers of a profession which subscribes 
to a psychodynamic and holistic ap- 
proach to each individual must look 
with some wariness at statistics and 
conclusions about characteristics and 
needs of students when the data are 
interpreted for students in general 
and across groups. 

The various projects and studies 
(1) cannot be described here, nor can 
more than fairly general data be util- 
ized and briefly discussed. The infer- 
ences and implications in this article 
are based on results drawn from sev- 
eral studies. The findings included 
as a basis for implications were select- 
ed because of their relevance to col- 
lege personnel work. The greater 
portion of the research to date has 
been on students of superior intellect. 
One such project represents a longi- 
tudinal study of the winners and a 
sample of the near-winners in the 
National Merit Scholarship program 
(NMS) of 1956; a second study in- 
volves a rather thorough look at the 
students in a few well-known four- 
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year colleges in this country, which 
have a high concentration of students 
with superior academic ability. 


Student Characteristics and 
Academic Achievement 


The late and post-adolescents of 
the early college years cannot be 
viewed or understood as a composite 
any more than one can describe the 
“personality” of any group. We 
might speak of the needs and charac- 
teristics of students at or above a cer- 
tain level on a scale and thus possess- 
ing more of a characteristic or trait 
than those measuring lower on the 
scale. From this standpoint, samples 
of college students may be compared 
with samples of high school seniors; 
superior students attending a few se- 
lect colleges and those in the NMS 
sample with the general run of stu- 
dents in those colleges. 

From the data at the Center based 
on very large samples of college 
freshmen and high school youth, we 
may infer that the college freshmen 
are significantly lower on two meas- 
ures of authoritarianism and overt im- 
pulsivity and higher on several meas- 
ures: “thinking-introversion” (a liking 
for reflective thought and ideational 
activity ), attitudes of social responsibil- 
ity, complexity of perception, disposi- 
tion toward originality, ego strength 
(potential for effective personal func- 
tioning), and dominance and confi- 
dence in social situation (2). On the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory significant differences in a 
consistent direction are found on only 
two scales: on the K scale the college 
freshmen are higher than the high 
school students; on a scale assessing 
social introversion, they are lower. 
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All such differences may possibly be 
explained by maturation and, perhaps 
to a greater extent, by selection. 
Whatever the cause for the differ- 
ences, one may conclude from these 
trait scores that college youth show 
(1) a behavioral pattern more con- 
ducive to achievement in an academic 
environment, (2) a greater potential 
for personal growth and develop- 
ment, and (3) attitudes conducive to 
change in the direction of more lib- 
eral principles. Other specific in- 
sights for guidance work cannot be 
inferred from such mass data, and 
these conclusions, as descriptions of 
students, would vary tremendously 
from college to college. 

The data from samples of superior 
college freshmen from many institu- 
tions compared with unselected stu- 
dents fall into the same pattern of 
differences as those noted for college 
freshmen and high school seniors. By 
substituting “superior students” for 
“college freshmen” and “college stu- 
dents in general” for “high school 
seniors” in the previous paragraph, 
the same statements apply. However, 
the differences between the superior 
and general students are consider- 
ably greater on some scales: the su- 
perior students are much lower on the 
authoritarian measures and much 
higher on the “thinking-introversion” 
and originality scales. 

These superior students also have a 
secondary school record of general 
academic achievement, and for most 
of them differences in motivational 
patterns may be inferred. But the 
high ability students with patterns of 
low scores on some of these measure- 
ments are of particular interest, espe- 
cially when viewing them according 
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to their choice of major and their at- 
titudes toward important cultural con- 
cepts or institutions. For counselors 
and educators, these potentially su- 
perior students with limited motiva- 
tion or a different orientation toward 
intellectual achievement pose impor- 
tant challenges. 


Basic Values and Education 


For many students, particularly in 
those institutions which seem to be 
more effective in their overall im- 
pact on students, changes in attitudes, 
values or philosophy, whenever these 
changes may occur in a student’s ca- 
reer, are generally preceded by con- 
flict and anxiety. This is particularly 
true when the change is experienced 
in the first year of college and over 
a relatively short period of time. The 
personal turmoil may be viewed as a 
need evoked by the situation. The 
age-old perplexity revolving around 
one’s religious faith remains promi- 
nent for those youth with superior 
reasoning ability. This perennial 
perplexity will be briefly examined as 
an example of the present college 
youths’ problem of decision making. 

At the time of college entrance, 
approximately 75 per cent of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship sample were 
affiliated with and active in a church 
or synagogue. A still larger propor- 
tion believed that religious or philo- 
sophical beliefs were a necessity and 
at least 50 per cent had previously 
held a leadership role in phases of 
church work. In the freshman 
classes in the selected four-year col- 
leges, 55 to 60 per cent had been ac- 
tively affiliated with a religious group. 
The others were either “inactives,” 
nonbelievers, or professed agnostics 
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and atheists. The majority of these 
students at the time of college en- 
trance seemed to feel no great need 
for formulating new philosophical 
values or points of view; this is prob- 
ably in line with limited previous 
stimulation to re-examine their faith 
and religious commitments. 

Whether this matter of religious 
belief and identification becomes an 
acquired need, — a matter of conflict 
and re-decision, — may depend on the 
particular institution entered and its 
peer culture. Due chiefly to the effec- 
tive aggressiveness of many students 
in the nonbelieving and agnostic mi- 
norities on some campuses, who act as 
“coercive” or catalytic agents, many 
of the previously religious majority 
will be involved and challenged. 
This experience often leads to new 
commitments and _ identifications. 
Whether this is a fundamental or 
wholesome episode in the individual’s 
process of becoming educated and at- 
taining the freedom and complexity 
of a potentially creative person cannot 
be discussed here. However, the phil- 
osophical self-examination and the 
questioning of values in which many 
of the students become involved often 
causes them to seek mature help and 
guidance. Those who do not seek help 
from organized counseling agencies 
or deans with time for counseling may 
nevertheless need such help. 

It is merely being hypothesized 
here that more and more youth, from 
a greater variety of American homes 
and strata, will be forced to come to 
grips with their philosophy of life. 
If, as Socrates said, “The unexamined 
life is not worth living,” then this 
struggle over values and principles 
would be an important adjunct to ed- 
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ucation. Perhaps a saving grace in all 
this, and thus giving little cause for 
alarm to adults who feel responsible, 
is that the same campuses which gen- 
erate the most intense examination of 
personal values have large numbers 
of students who are genuinely toler- 
ant of various beliefs and disbeliefs 
and a variety of ethical standards. 
Such a situation both nurtures the seed 
for change while simultaneously pro- 
viding a culture which protects the 
individual in transition and fosters 
individuality. 


Some Implications of Diversity 


Characteristics such as those meas- 
ured by personality or attitude inven- 
tories become of greater value, even 
as mean scores for groups, when seen 
in context of numerous other vari- 
ables, such as the background of the 


students and the milieu of the institu- 
tions. In line with the central theme 
of the research at the Center, namely 
diversification in higher education, a 
finding of some consequence is the 
great existing diversity among institu- 
tions in the composition of student 
bodies. This is true both for general 
ability and for nonintellectual person- 
ality traits. It is more than true, as 
someone has facetiously remarked, 
that a person of amy level of ability 
can find some college where he may 
obtain a B.A. degree. There are also 
data to show that individuals may also 
find student bodies with similar value 
orientations and temperamentally 
more suited to their personalities. 
(Unpublished data at the Center in 
Berkeley, from two different projects, 
demonstrate different patterns of per- 
sonality traits among _ institutions 
which indicate quite different peer 
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cultures from college to college. This 
is true both in colleges of different 
religious affiliations and in those with- 
out religious affiliations. ) 

On a distribution of aptitude scores 
of individual students in a national 
sample of entering freshmen with a 
mean of 104.4 on the American Coun- 
cil of Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and a standard deviation of 
27.1, the mean scores for entering 
classes in four-year institutions range 
from 2 standard deviations (SD) be- 
low the mean to 134 SD above the 
mean. Within single states, the ranges 
of mean ability scores for institutions, 
including junior colleges, vary from 1 
to 2 SDs. When whole student bodies 
vary so much in general academic abil- 
ity, it takes little imagination to real- 
ize how much they will also differ in 
motivation and attitudes. 

It is surmised, or often speculated, 
that faculty members in institutions 
varying greatly in the composition of 
their student bodies teach as if they 
were dealing with equivalent student 
groups. One would wonder whether 
deans, counselors, and advisers are 
sufficiently discerning about the mean- 
ing and interpretation of test results 
when their own student group has a 
mean ability score 114 SDs above or 
below the national mean. How many 
guidance people are aware of what 
interest scores mean for students 
having IQs around 130 as compared 
to those having IQs between 90 to 
100? To what extent do personnel 
staff and faculty view a total student 
group differently when mean scores 
on personality variables are very dif- 
ferent from the norm group or other 
student populations? 

Such comments and questions ig- 
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nore the great diversity among stu- 
dents within most single institutions, 
but suggest that traits and/or scores 
for the individual student should 
probably be seen in the context of the 
scores and pattern of scores of the 
other students with whom the indi- 
vidual lives and interacts. For ex- 
ample, counselors would need to take 
different approaches in working with 
a highly authoritarian person who, in 
one instance, existed on a private 
school campus with a majority of 
sophisticated, intellectual, vocal lib- 
erals and, in another instance, at- 
tended a school whose student body 
was predominantly of one religious 
faith with a majority who measured 
relatively high on authoritarianism 
and social introversion and low on 
complexity of perception. 

Though the data on the diversity 
of students may lead to innumerable 
speculations, let it suffice here to refer 
to one additional topic, the important 
concept of motivation in the light of 
diversity. For the majority of stu- 
dents, motivation toward learning and 
motivation basic to other kinds of 
change are highly dependent on re- 
ward and reinforcement—on grades 
or social approval which become avail- 
able and meaningful through the per- 
ceived recognition from others. This 
may demand a “mutual admiration 
society,” in which students of similar 
high intellectual ability may provide 
stimulation and continuous rcinforce- 
ment for one another. What this 
means for student bodies of very di- 
verse ability or those of lesser ability 
leads to additional conjectures. But 
the deans and counselors, along with 
the teaching faculty, should not avoid 
looking at the motivation and achieve- 
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ment of the individual as seen within 
the context of the peer culture, 
whether segregated or diverse. 

A basic and intrinsic need to learn 
and to understand, as assessed by 
several variables in the Center re- 
search, is a rather rare commodity 
and a characteristic too often absent 
in a percentage of high ability stu- 
dents. In the trait variables related to 
or presumably measuring such basic 
intellectual motivation, significant and 
surprising variations are found among 
the student bodies, as a group, at- 
tending some of the more excellent 
institutions. To be more explicit, 
whole student societies seem to be 
made up largely of highly motivated 
young people while other institutional 
groups may be cited for their rela- 
tively low scores on these variables. 
It is not only students of high ability 
who attend some of the most select 
and reputable institutions but also stu- 
dents of lesser measured academic 
ability but having a composite of traits 
particularly relevant to intellectual 
pursuits. The intellectual climates of 
such different schools would con- 
sequently be very different. Fortu- 
nately for the overall milieu and cli- 
mate of at least some of the colleges 
that were reported as highest in the 
number of graduates who continue to 
be productive in a scholarly or sci- 
entific fashion is the presence of large 
numbers of capable and intelligent 
youth who also present a motivational 
pattern oriented around ideational and 
conceptualizing activity (3, 4). The 
intensity of genuine scholastic moti- 
vation and the manifest need to com- 
pete and achieve, with the accom- 
panying conflicts and tension, appear 
to be a major factor in the mainte- 
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nance of a high level of motivation 
for large numbers of individual stu- 
dents. In such institutions, many stu- 
dents, to maintain their ego identity, 
must commit themselves to this aca- 
demic goal or acquire other values 
and attain other rewards. 


Vocational Decisions 


A presumed need for most persons 
in their first year of college is to come 
to a decision about their major pro- 
gram of study and their future voca- 
tion. In line with Ginzberg, et al. (5), 
who refer to this age range as a period 
of exploration at the reality-testing 
level, the students of superior ability 
in the large sample of National Merit 
Scholarship winners and the students 
in a few exceptional liberal arts col- 
leges are at a stage of considerable ex- 
ploration and indecision. There is evi- 
dence to show. that high ability peo- 
ple, often concentrated in the most 
noted strongholds of learning, are in 
as great a state of flux regarding their 
future as those at lower levels of 
ability. The author’s experience in a 
counseling capacity has suggested that 
the more capable students, with a 
greater variety of possible higher 
level vocations open to them, have as 
much difficulty, perhaps incur more 
anxiety than their less able friends, 
and frequently complete four years of 
college in a growing state of uncer- 
tainty. A study reported by Kirk on 
counseling with Phi Beta Kappa schol- 
ars lends support to this contention 
and indicates that these students seek 
counseling help more often than other 
students (6). 

In the National Merit Scholarship 
group over 60 per cent of both men 
and women were either uncertain 


about their academic major or had 
changed their major by the end of the 
first year. In the select, liberal arts 
colleges 70 per cent of the entering 
males and 75 per cent of the females 
expressed uncertainty, being either 
indefinite or very indefinite about 
major program or future vocation. 
In the institution having the highest 
mean aptitude scores for women 91 
per cent were uncertain. When it 
came to their attitude toward mar- 
riage and family, over 98 per cent of 
the freshman women in the select lib- 
eral arts colleges were quite certain 
about their desires. They anticipated 
and sought matrimony at the end of 
four years, or in numerous instances 
either previous to or within a year or 
two following graduation. The ma- 
jority spontaneously explained that 
any stated occupational ambitions were 
only subsidiary to their desire for 
marriage. 

Looking at the two major issues 
separately, the following are some 
comments initially relative to indeci- 
sion about academic major and/or 
vocational future: For the young 
women with exceptional ability and 
talent, potentially capable of real 
achievement academically and pro- 
fessionally, certainty of decision is 
confounded continuously with a more 
fundamental need and hope for the 
future. For the capable and talented 
male student the issue is perplexed 
by breadth of interests, by a cultural 
impact to enter the physical sciences, 
by the growing complexity of knowl- 
edge and the need to make the right 
decision sufficiently early so as not to 
get caught in an irreversible trend. 
For a growing number of scientific 
and research-type occupations, this 
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now demands a number of decisions 
and appropriate, conducive environ- 
ments long before the college years. 
The issues involved for individuals 
and the future of society are too ex- 
tensive to be examined in this article. 

The point to be made here hinges 
upon the frequently expressed need 
for help by capable freshmen and 
upperclass men, upon whom undue 
pressure is continually exerted to 
enter the physical sciences and to 
come to a decision about specific ma- 
jors. Though they have matriculated 
in undergraduate institutions where 
stated objectives give lip service to 
the theme of general education, a 
broad education in liberal arts, the 
development of liberalism and basic 
values, the attainment of a more 
“complete” education, and time and 
assistance for arriving at intelligent 
decisions regarding their future, many 
students come to perceive that the pro- 
gram implied by these objectives does 
not functionally exist. In selecting a 
major and in lining up the sequential 
course work, or in attempting to quali- 
fy for graduate study in an area or 
discipline, or becoming prepared for a 
specific honors program a year or two 
hence, the student often feels that he 
has been involuntarily pushed to a de- 
cision for which he is not ready, which 
will now demand increasing concen- 
tration or specialization, and which 
will deprive him of many aspects of 
a liberal arts education. 

Viewing the situation from the 
viewpoint of personnel services, how- 
ever real or prevalent these students’ 
description of the situation may be, 
one becomes aware that the extent 
and quality of organized personnel 
programs varies tremendously. 
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Trained personnel with adequate time 
to help able students review any ma- 
jor decisions in light of their aptitudes 
and interests and in light of current 
circumstances are relatively nonex- 
istent on some campuses (sometimes 
not even considered an educational 
service required by the school’s phi- 
losophy or objectives) and only 
minimally provided for on other 
campuses. To summarize on. this 
point, it is conjectured that one real 
and prevalent need for students at all 
levels of ability revolves around the 
decision of a future occupation, for 
which little help is provided on many 
a campus. Many intelligent persons 
with personality trait and interest 
scores like successful students in phys- 
ics, psychology, or humanities will 
continue to enter and spend two to 
four years in engineering or premedi- 
cal curricula when testing and coun- 
seling, if available, could help them 
make a more appropriate choice. Phi- 
losophies, objectives, and the tradi- 
tions of institutions are involved in 
some instances to effect a change from 
a “make or break them” approach to 
one which considers the individual 
within the circumstances of countless 
environmental pressures, many of 
which are beyond his control. 


The Education of Women 


The other major issue, mentioned 
previously, is that of education for 
women. Increasing attention has been 
devoted to this in the last decade, and 
many have written about their par- 
ticular needs and essential curricula. 
Of late, the possibility of women as a 
potential source of the supposedly 
much needed manpower has received 
the greatest emphasis. The premise 
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seems to be that, since the two sexes 
are sufficiently alike on any variables 
related to learning, bringing the avail- 
able high ability girls into the proper 
educational programs will result in 
supplementing the nation’s supply of 
scientists and creative personnel. All 
measured characteristics — traits, in- 
terests, value orientations and atti- 
tudes—obtained on both sexes through 
the Center’s research confirm their 
behavioral alikeness, at least relative 
to academic achievement; in fact, the 
total psychological picture would tend 
slightly to favor the female. But, this 
does not include basic motivation, or 
the variation in goals and purposes, 
which seems to be more fundamental 
in setting the course for the two sexes 
in the educational realm or in the total 
life pattern. Whether the apparently 
stronger need to be involved with 
home and family is a derivative of 
inherent or cultural forces, it cer- 
tainly tends to allay or obviate the 
need to reach certain educational at- 
tainments or intellectual goals. Even 
with rare individuals where, for ex- 
ample, a doctoral degree is a genuine 
and attainable goal, this achievement 
will be relinquished for a more im- 
mediate possibility of marriage and a 
husband’s future. 

Thus, it is not realistic within the 
present culture, for either govern- 
ment, industrial, and educational 
leaders to expect large numbers of 
capable women college graduates to 
immediately complete one to four 
years of graduate training and to fol- 
low this with either full-time or part- 
time careers. In recent interviews with 
high ability freshmen and upperclass 
women on several campuses, only a 
very occasional young woman gave 
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major stress to a career or occupa- 
tional future. Numerous ones spoke 
of occupational inclinations, but only 
as it would involve four years of col- 
lege or continuation into graduate 
school pending no involvement of 
marriage. It is not lack of interest in 
education or utilization of their 
training, but the immediacy of goals 
which possess greater value. The 
other needs, intrinsic or acquired, are 
mentally scheduled or “shelved” for 
another time. 

Though more speculation than fact, 
the women on these campuses who 
enter graduate training are chiefly 
those who have achieved and found 
a sufficient degree of satisfaction in 
the academic environment and who 
have not found suitable marriage 
partners. Neither the climate of our 
total culture nor the provisions in 
most current but traditional educa- 
tional programs (not to overlook the 
female’s well-established motivational 
pattern), serve as a nucleus for a 
change in attitude or orientation to- 
ward future roles. And this appears 
to be the case even though the sex 
roles are supposedly in a state of 
transition and many more women seek 
and obtain an education. 

Personnel people are in a position 
not only to help young women work 
through the growing emotional in- 
volvement and the increasing con- 
cerns relative to long-range satisfac- 
tions for the educated woman, but 
deans and counselors should assume 
the responsibility of assisting admin- 
istration and faculty in becoming 
aware of the general desires and the 
conflicts of women students, of the 
probable inadequacies of present cur- 
ricula, of new considerations for time 
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schedules to expedite more adequate 
education, and to changes, perhaps in 
training and perhaps in the culture, 
permitting homemaking and careers 
to become more feasible for both 
sexes. 

Members of the counseling profes- 
sion, involved personally and daily 
in the lives of students, may perceive 
this article as presenting ideas which 
they already know so well. In a way, 
as stated indirectly in the introduc- 
tion, large sampling data say litrle 
about the unique individual, and de- 
scriptions of the characteristics of stu- 
dents in general are seemingly re- 
moved from the reality of personnel 
work. However, underlying this re- 
view is the author’s contention that 
the needs of students, about which 
one may generalize, are the problems 
growing out of the continuous inter- 
action with both the overall cultural 
and the more specific college environ- 
ment. Thus, major emphasis was giv- 
en to dealing with the problem of 
developing and changing values and 
the problem of deciding on future oc- 
cupation, especially with students of 
superior intellect. One additional ma- 
jor point, that of giving more thought 
to understanding and working with 
students in the context of a particular 
student culture, was examined and 
encouraged. 

On the basis of the article’s general 
considerations the following would 
seem worthy of emphasis: (1) to 
understand the student, counselors 
must study and understand the cul- 
ture and sub-cultures of a particular 
campus; (2) some personality vari- 
ables, relevant to academic achieve- 
ment and intrinsic interest in learning, 
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uncovered in recent research on stu- 
dents, many have definite utility in 
counseling with high ability students; 
(3) decisions relative to changes in 
values and occupational choices must 
be seen in the comprehensive context 
of basic needs, social background, stu- 
dent culture, the particular faculty and 
curriculum, and the inevitably chang- 
ing future; (4) the diverse and com 
plex motivation of students demands 
continuous study from all professional 
personnel people; (5) personnel peo- 
ple, along with social scientists, should 
accept the challenge and responsibility 
of educating particular faculties to 
understand the ability levels, the mo- 
tivational patterns, and the needs and 
problems of their students. 
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Woman’s Search for a New Self 


LOIS MEEK STOLZ 


We are told that the first half of 
the twentieth century has witnessed a 
“feminine revolution” (1). Not the 
kind of upheaval which alerts the 
FBI, but nonetheless its social effects 
in the United States may outstretch 
those of the Industrial Revolution of 
an earlier century. This “feminine 
revolution” has brought dramatic 
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changes in the role of women in our 
society and in the timing of events in 
the life cycle of women. 

The accompanying chart shows this 
graphically. Comparing statistics for 
1890 with those for 1954, there have 
been shifts in the average age in which 
women leave school, marry, have 
their last child; in the average age at 
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which the last child enters school and 
marries and death comes to women 
and to their husbands. What these 
figures mean is that on the average 
in spite of spending more years in 
school, women today are getting mar- 
ried, having children, and completing 
their primary role of motherhood 
seven years earlier than their grand- 
mothers. There is a long life ahead 
for the average mother after her last 
child enters school. There will be over 
thirty long years before the mother 
becomes of retirement age (65) and 
about forty-five years before she dies. 

Paralleling these changes and re- 
lated to them, we see in the upper 
half of the chart that during this same 
period more women have entered the 
labor force. Actually the contrast in 
the curves for 1890 and today is even 
more impressive when we realize that 
the total number of working people 
in the United States has remained 
relatively stable over the past eighty 
years or so. However, the employ- 
ment of adolescent youth and elderly 
men has decreased while their places 
have been taken by married women 
who are without children or with 
grown children and by women who 
are widowed or divorced. In general, 
what seems to have happened is that 
children stay in school longer, men re- 
tire earlier, and more women go to 
work (2). 

Women today comprise almost one 
third of the labor force (31 per cent 
of 65.5 million). What do over twen- 
ty million women do? It is surprising 
to learn that women work in every oc- 
cupation listed in the United States 
Census. Their principal occupations, 
however, are in clerical and sales (52 
per cent of labor force; 35.8 per cent 
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of employed women); professional 
and technical (39.5 per cent of labor 
force, 12.3 per cent of women); la- 
borers and service (37.1 per cent of 
labor force, 23.3 per cent of women) 
(1). Among the college graduates 
and semi-skilled operators (27.1 per 
cent of labor force, 19.1 per cent of 
women) who are working, 75 per cent 
are in professional and technical jobs 
and 14 per cent in clerical and sales 
(3). 

Women have a “corner” on some 
occupations and have pushed men al- 
most completely out of them. Practi- 
cally all professional nurses, telephone 
operators, stenographers, typists, sec- 
retaries, and household workers are 
women. They have four fifths of all 
the jobs as waiters, cashiers, and op- 
eratives in manufacture of apparel and 
textile products. Men carry only a 
quarter of the work of teaching and 
bookkeeping; women do the rest. 

Who are these women who are em- 
ployed outside the home, who are 
carrying such a large part of the work 
of the United States? On the whole, 
they are older than the women who 
worked in 1890 (see chart). The 
average has shifted from twenty-five 
years to forty years. The greatest in- 
crease is in the percentage of women 
workers who are between thirty and 
sixty years of age. 

A large proportion of college wom- 
en are working—55 per cent of col- 
lege graduates as compared with 37 
per cent of all women eighteen years 
and over in the labor force. Among 
the younger ones (twenty-four years 
of age or less), there are 75 per cent 
at work and even during the child- 
rearing years (25-34) we find 52 
per cent of college graduates em- 
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employed (3). 

Most of the women who work are 
married (60 per cent) and most of 
these are living with their husbands. 
Single women today constitute only 
25 per cent, and widowed, divorced, 
or separated, an additional 15 per cent 
of the woman’s labor force. A recent 
survey (4) gives the percentage of 
women at several stages of the life 
cycle who are working: 

Per cent 

young, married, childless 63 

young, married, 23 
youngest child under six 

young, married, 38 
youngest child six or over 

older, married (45 years) 24 
with children 

older, married, no child 23 
under eighteen 


The fact that so many married 


women are working outside the home 
has a definite effect on family income. 
In 1951 the chance of a family having 
an income of $5,000 or more was 
twice as great if the wife worked out- 
side the home. In spite of the fact 
that men are sometimes loath to admit 
that the wife’s earnings are important 
(5), Dr. Miller has cautioned that 
“any development that would seri- 
ously reduce worker rates among 
married women would also affect in- 
comes and purchasing power of mil- 
lions of families” (6). It may be sur- 
prising to some to learn that in ap- 
proximately one third of the families 
with incomes between $6,000 and 
$10,000 a year, the wife in the family 
works. 

Gradually there has emerged a new 
pattern in women’s lives. Women go 
to work after they have finished 
school and before marriage and con- 
tinue to work after marriage before 
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the first baby arrives. During the 
period when their children are young, 
most women stop working or they 
work sporadically. But when their 
youngest goes to elementary school, 
they return to work again and they 
may continue until they are forty-five, 
fifty, fifty-five, or even sixty-five 
years of age. 

I do not mean to imply that all 
women follow this pattern. We all 
know there are many women who 
have never worked. There are sub- 
culture groups like those described in 
“Fxurbanites” (7) and in “Crest- 
wood Heights” (8) where wives do 
not work and verbally castigate those 
who do. In addition, some women 
carry serious and important commu- 
nity responsibilities without pay and 
therefore never become a statistic in 
the labor force. 

In contrast to men, women mani- 
fest a wide variety of patterns in their 
individual lives. A woman whom we 
shall call Mrs. Anthony, who cooper- 
ated in a research project last year, is 
one example. She had worked before 
her marriage but shortly after, she 
stopped because she was earning more 
than her husband and this was embar- 
rassing. However, after her first baby 
was born, they needed the money so, 
leaving her baby with a neighbor 
whom she trusted, she went to work 
again. She continued to work until 
about a year later when she became 
pregnant. She was disturbed about 
this pregnancy for she felt they could 
not afford another baby so soon. 
When the second baby was two years 
old she again took a job. They need- 
ed money, the children made her 
nervous, the reliable neighbor was 
still available. Mrs. Anthony believes 
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strongly that when children are little 
they do not miss their mother, they 
feel secure with a woman who is affec- 
tionate and takes care of them well. 
She felt they were better off with her 
warm, motherly neighbor than they 
were with her. When the children 
were eight and ten years of age, Mrs. 
Anthony became ill and had to stop 
work. While she was in the hospital 
she began to think that her children 
were now old enough so she ought to 
stay home. She gave up her job and 
is glad she did. She thinks her chil- 
dren need her now; they could get 
into all kinds of mischief if she were 
not home. Besides, when they come 
from school, the children want her to 
be home, like other mothers in the 
neighborhood. Moreover, her hus- 
band has had a big promotion and it 
is not necessary for her to work now. 
She did work before Christmas but 
only for a month. When the chil- 
dren are older she may work again; 
she doesn’t know. 

This brief story is one woman’s pat- 
tern of living created from the ma- 
terials of her work skills, her physical 
health, her husband’s earning power, 
the bearing of children, and her atti- 
tudes toward children and child rear- 
ing. 

Eleanor Metheny and James Pe- 
terson in their recent book, The Trou- 
ble with Women (9), present five 
pictures of modern woman searching 
for a satisfactory pattern of living. 
Marion, a professional woman with 
two children, has her life complicated 
by the fact that her husband has to 
pay heavy alimony. Donna Sue, who 
married at eighteen and is now preg- 
nant with her second child and hates 
homemaking, wants to go back to her 


parents and get what she envisages as 
an “interesting” job. In contrast, 
Janet has an interesting job but wants 
to get married. Lynn gave up her 
professional ambitions for marriage, 
while Elizabeth bypassed marriage en 
route to a successful business career. 
Now, each doubts the wisdom of her 
choice. In all these cases, as the title 
of the book implies, the women are 
searching for some way of fulfilling 
their lives as wives, mothers and cre- 
ative individuals. They have had no 
chart, they cannot see ahead, they 
have lacked guidance in a changing, 
modern world. 

Changes in the modern world have 
wrought conflicts in the motivations 
of many young women today. For 
each individual the patterning of 
forces which engender internal con- 
flicts may differ but there are certain 
general causes operating which should 
be explored briefly. 

What any adult wants out of life 
is determined not only by his intellec- 
tual endowment, his physical stamina 
and his interests, but also by his 
image of the kind of person he is or 
wants to be. The development of a 
self-concept begins early in life and is 
greatly influenced by the kind of so- 
cialization the child receives at home. 
In our culture, parents from the be- 
ginning usually bring up a girl differ- 
ently from the way they bring up a 
boy. This difference in the socializa- 
tion process is manifested in the atti- 
tude of parents toward clothes, toys, 
the child’s appearance, and appropri- 
ate activities. It is intrinsic in the 
goals they have for their offspring. 
It affects not only what they try to 
teach but how they manage their 
child and, to some extent, the kind of 
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rewards and punishments they give. 
This special treatment makes it easy 
for most little girls in our culture to 
know that they are little girls by the 
time they are four or five years old 
and to dress and act in ways that are 
appropriate for little girls, as differ- 
entiated from little boys. 

However, in the United States to- 
day, parents have some goals for their 
daughters that are similar to if not 
identical with the goals for their sons: 
they want their daughters, as well as 
their sons, to do well in school. Par- 
ents, as well as teachers, encourage, 
press, reward, and in every way try 
to motivate girls to get good grades. 
And they succeed surprisingly well. 
Aspirations for academic achievement 
are high in our culture, and girls, no 
less than boys, are expected to work 
hard and to succeed in school. 

Herein, I believe, lies the begin- 
ning of one of modern woman’s 
greatest conflicts. She is taught the 
values of being sweet, pretty, charm- 
ing, attractive, and also of being in- 
tellectually competent and academi- 
cally successful. During the long pe- 
riod of adolescence when her own 
sexual drives are maturing, the girl- 
becoming-a-woman gradually grows 
conscious of her need for marriage 
and babies. When she enters college, 
she brings with her two sets of moti- 
vations: the drive to do well in her 
studies and the drive to get a hus- 
band. For those of us who have ob- 
served these young women, there is 
no question about which is the strong- 
er drive. Philip Jacob, in his recent 
study for the Hazen Foundation, re- 
ported that 84 per cent of college 
women students consider marriage 
and family of supreme importance for 


happiness in later life (10). 

Our culture gives to these young 
women in search of an identity no 
clear-cut, precise structure on which to 
pattern their lives. They are vague 
about their role; they do not know 
what choices they really have. One 
Radcliffe graduate said, “I feel that 
a college education does tend to make 
a woman discontented with domestic 
life, as it may open up different lines 
of thought . . . stimulate a woman to 
the feeling that there is more to life 
than keeping house and raising a fam- 
ily” (11). The young woman’s con- 
fusion is increased because she does 
not know what her boy-friend-to-be 
will consider the appropriate role for 
the woman of his choice. A change in 
the meaning of masculinity and femi- 
ninity since she was a child adds to a 
woman’s insecurity. Actually women 
have not become more masculine and 
men more feminine, but the social 
demarcations of what is appropriate 
behavior for each sex has changed. 
This gives greater freedom for each 
woman to work out a life pattern 
which allows spontaneity and satisfac- 
tion for her, if she dares use her new- 
found freedom (8). 

It is difficult for a young woman to 
realize that roles in marriage change 
with age. The primary tasks connect- 
ed with child bearing and rearing are 
beginning to end before a woman 
reaches the mid-years of her life, at 
a time when her husband is at the 
height of his career, spending more 
time and thought on his work than 
ever before. Women need help to 
plan their lives for the long pull, to 
see ahead the milestones that will 
mark the end of one task and the be- 
ginning of a new one. Mrs. Eugene 
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Meyer was quoted as saying, when 
she talked to Barnard students recent- 
ly, “But if women also learn to love 
their work as self-expression, the pos- 
sibility exists for finer marital rela- 
tionships than in any previous civili- 
zation” (12). 

The present situation lays a heavy 
but intriguing burden at the feet of 
educators. It means that those who 
deny all differences in the educational 
needs of men and women as well as 
those who overemphasize homemak- 
ing activities must take a new and bet- 
ter look at the complexity of modern 
woman’s life. Somehow, ways must 
be found to help the young woman 
gain perspective for the years ahead, 
to come in contact with the women 
who are already charting the way, 
and to gain the skills and resources 
necessary for the possible lives she 
will live (13). It was Kierkegaard 
who said, “To venture causes anxiety; 
but not to venture is to lose one’s 


self.” 
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New York Times, 


In Memoriam 


Some months ago Frances Wilson 
said to me, “I have already had a 
full, rewarding life, with many fond 
friends and much professional satis- 
faction.” Her death on January 6 at 
the age of 49 could not, except tem- 
porarily, overshadow the contribution 
of her life. 

Hers was an ideal progression of 
professional experiences. As a gifted 
teacher of English in high school, she 
influenced the lives of many young 


people and demonstrated “guidance 
while teaching.” During this period 
of her life a committee was appointed 
to evaluate the guidance work in the 
New York City high schools. After 
several meetings we decided that a 
field worker to gather evidence of the 
actual functioning of the guidance 
program in every school was neces- 
sary. It was Frances who was chosen 
and released for three years from her 
high school teaching position to de- 
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velop and apply instruments of eval- 
uation and, with the chairman of the 
committee, to write the voluminous 
and significant report. During these 
years she was also working with me 
on her doctoral program and project 
which was published under the title, 
Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance 
Program. 

When World War II was under 
way, she had to make the difficult 
choice between service to the young 
people who so much needed her in- 
spiration and guidance and service of 
a more obvious kind in the Armed 
Forces. As personnel worker and ed- 
ucational specialist in the Waves, she 
performed her duties with exception- 
al devotion under war conditions of 
physical and emotional strain and 
tension. 

After the war she returned to her 
teaching position until a far wider 
circle of influence opened up to her. 
Her high scores on a competitive ex- 
amination and her directly relevant 
background of training and experi- 
ence led to her appointment as Direc- 
tor of Guidance for the Board of Ed- 
ucation of New York City. Her de- 
cision to accept this city-wide respon- 
sibility was tinged with some regret 
at giving up her close relationship 
with the youngsters toward whom she 
had always felt so warmly. How- 
ever, she maintained contact with 
young people through her radio pro- 
gram, “The World’s a Stage,” and 
through her demonstrations which, 
for many years, were such an impor- 
tant feature of my courses in group 
activities and counseling techniques at 
Teachers College. 

In her city-wide position she was 
fortunate in having as Assistant Su- 
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perintendent in Charge of Guidance 
Dr. Morris Krugman, who contributed 
statistical stability and a deep under- 
standing of the dynamics of behavior 
to her previous experience and train- 
ing. In this setting her natural cre- 
ativity and skill in human relations 
flourished. 

One of her major contributions 
was referred to as follows by the Dis- 
trict Guidance Coordinators whom she 
had selected and trained: “We record 
with profound sorrow the passing of 
our beloved leader who pioneered in 
building a guidance program in the 
New York City Elementary Schools.” 

Space does not permit the descrip- 
tion, or even the enumeration, of Dr. 
Wilson’s manifold activities. The 
scope of her work included confer- 
ences, individual and group, with ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers, par- 
ents, children, and young people. It 
involved the cooperative preparation 
of an excellent guide to guidance in 
the elementary school and numerous 
articles. As Associate Editor of our 
Journal, she was ever helpful, cre- 
ative, and efficient in meeting pub- 
lishing deadlines. 

Probably no one has made so many 
personal friendly contacts with per- 
sons of all ages. In their memories 
she has achieved immortality. To 
quote the words of Huw in How 
Green Was My Valley, “But you 
have gone now, all of you, that were 
so beautiful when you were quick 
with life. Yet not gone, for you are 
still a living truth inside my mind. 
So how are you dead, my brothers 
and sisters, and all of you, when you 
live with me as surely as I live my- 
self?” —RuTH STRANG 
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MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Work in the Lives of Married Wom- 
en’ contains the text of the speeches 
and data papers and excellent sum- 
maries of the discussions from the 
conference on womanpower held at 
Arden House in October, 1957, un- 
der the aegis of the National Man- 
power Council. During this six day 
session all the important questions 
about working wives and mothers 
were discussed with frankness and in- 
telligence by a group of 80 people 
who brought to the sessions various 
sorts of competence and interest in 
these questions. How can we solve 
the problems of education, training, 
and guidance raised by the participa- 
tion of older women in the labor 
force? What can we do about preju- 
dices and stereotypes of employers 
and of the general public, which have 
lagged behind the actual economic 
situation? Why do married women 
work, anyway? What is the effect of 
maternal employment on children? 
The discussions were lively and in- 
formed and though many differences 
of judgment and view appeared, the 
conference was able to arrive at cer- 
tain conclusions, among them that 
“the new pattern of work outside the 
home for wives and mothers, has had, 
by and large, desirable social and eco- 
nomic consequences,” that, however, 
we do not know much about many of 
the consequences of women’s employ- 
ment, and that we should beware of 
generalizations. This volume is com- 
mended to the readers of this journal. 
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With the shortage of teachers, both 
current and prospective, the prepara- 
tion of teachers is very naturally up 
for intensive and extensive consider- 
ation. In June 1958 representatives 
of eight professional associations and 
fifty subject-matter associations in 
teaching fields met at Bowling Green 
University in a conference the results 
of which are reported in The Educa- 
tion of Teachers, New Perspectives.’ 
This volume includes the text of a 
story in the New York Times, which 
reports that the conference, which 
promised to be a battle between edu- 
cationists and subject-matter people, 
turned out to be a most harmonious 
affair. The report of the conference 
certainly confirms this account to an 
almost alarming degree. Under each 
of the main topics of the conference 
are listed the “Agreements Reached 
by Groups.” For one topic alone, 
ninety such agreements are listed. 
There are also, for each topic, specific 
recommendations of action, of which 
there are no fewer than thirty-seven 
in one case. This wooden listing of 
long series of “agreements” and “rec- 
ommendations” gives the reader the 
impression that the conference must 
have achieved the unanimity of the 
indifferent, which was surely not the 
case. The moral is that the proceed- 
ings of the conference on “Work in 
the Lives of Married Women” are 
far more skillfully presented and will 
therefore have greater influence out- 
side of the group who attended the 
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conference. The Education of College 
Teachers* presents a summary of a 
discussion by the trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation, which touches on 
most of the questions in this area 
which are now being debated. How 
can the graduate schools best fulfill 
their responsibility of providing a 
corps of college teachers sufficient in 
quantity and in quality? The up- 
building of the “marginal” graduate 
schools, recruitment of able students, 
and various possible reforms in grad- 
uate education including the strength- 
ening of the M.A. are referred to 
here. The statistics on at least one 
phase of this question can be deduced 
from the Census of Graduate Stu- 
dents in Basic and Applied Natural 
Sciences in the United States and Pos- 
sessions as of April 1, 1958.* Count- 
ing students at all levels of progress 
toward the doctorate there are only 
70,352 graduate students in this area; 
of them, 25,040 are in engineering, 
only 6,184 in mathematics, and a 
mere 210 in astronomy. When or if 
these students attain the doctorate, 
only a portion of them are apt to un- 
dertake college teaching, yet some- 
how we must recruit something like 
300,000 more college teachers by 
1970. On the other hand the figures 
for undergraduate enrollment® show 
a rise for the seventh consecutive 
year. The increase over 1957 is 
6.2%, the number of women having 
increased by 7.8%, of men by 5.3%. 
As the onrush of college students in- 
creases, old institutions are enlarging 
their facilities, and new colleges are 
being established. A species of insti- 
tution which may have a great future 
is the subject of a recent government 
publication, The 2-Year Community 
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College. An Annotated List of Stud- 
ies and Surveys,® which directs those 
interested to all studies, available and 
in progress, of colleges of this sort. 
Still another very useful handbook on 
the perennial topic of college admis- 
sion has appeared. It is How to Get 
Into College" by Frank Bowles of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
It is well described as an extended 
conversation between a group of par- 
ents and a group of college admis- 
sions officers, for it takes the form of 
very practical questions and equally 
practical answers on preparing for 
college, tests, selection of college, 
financing, and all the other head- 
aches of what has become almost a 
national obsession. 

Our teaching of the sciences and of 
foreign languages is under close scru- 
tiny these days. The Improvement 
of the Teaching of Science and Math- 
ematics in the Elementary Schools* 
reports on a study by Professor Don- 
ald Cook of the De Pauw University 
under a grant from the International 
Nickel Company. A number of the 
De Pauw faculty members and ele- 
mentary and high school teachers in 
the sciences worked together on many 
pertinent matters, and drew up plans 
for a summer institute to improve 
science teaching in the junior high 
schools, which will be held under a 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation. A special conference 
sponsored by the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science and 
other appropriate organizations has 
resulted in a valuable report on 
Mathematics and Science Education 
in the U. S. Public Schools.® The re- 
port includes the texts of speeches and 
data papers by such people as James 
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R. Killian, Jr., and summaries of dis- 
cussions on mathematics and science 
for all children, the identification and 
development of potential mathema- 
ticians and scientists, the continuous 
training and supervision of teachers 
of these subjects, and facilities and 
teaching tools. Among the con- 
clusions the dictum stands out that 
mathematics and the sciences are more 
than tool subjects; they are liberal 
arts and cultural disciplines. The for- 
eign languages, too, are more than 
tool subjects, a point which we must 
not lose sight of as we hasten to in- 
culcate skills. Ever since the war, the 
teaching of other languages in the 
United States has been on the up- 
grade. The ideal of good language 
teachers now is to develop a three- 
fold competence, in reading, writing, 
and speaking. For this last objective, 
the language laboratories in which 
mechanical and electronic equipment 
are used have been of great service. 
Foreign Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges discusses the 
use of these procedures, and lists all 
language laboratories in high schools 
and colleges. All these signs of stir- 
ring, changing and improvement 
should be kept in mind as one reads 
the energetic, frank and stimulating 
(probably to some groups highly ir- 
ritating) work, Education and Free- 
dom™ by Admiral Rickover. In this 
book Admiral Rickover writes much 
less as an eminent and highly original 
naval officer than as a sincerely con- 
cerned and very articulate observer 
of the American public school system. 
He is concerned for the development 
of our greatest resources, the intelli- 
gence of our young people. He feels 
that through a false notion of de- 
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mocracy and through too much con- 
cern with social adjustment, our 
schools have sold the gifted short. He 
asks a strong liberal arts curriculum 
for our secondary schools, and urges 
his fellow citizens to consider with 
favor the views of Albert Lynd and 
Arthur Bestor, among others. 
Among miscellaneous publications 
which have come in for review recent- 
ly, the most important is the new edi- 
tion of Gertrude Forrester’s Occupa- 
tional Literature, An Annotated Bib- 
liography, 1958 Edition.” It refers 
to about 3500 pamphlets and over 
900 books, and classifies its material 
clearly and helpfully. In What We 
Know About “Race,” Ashley Mon- 
tagu has put in popular pamphlet 
form an anthropologist’s views on the § 
relationship of “race,” heredity, en- 
vironment, intelligence and culture. 
Modern Manners: Etiquette for All 
Occasions* is the work of Carolyn 
Shaw, who, as the publisher of the 
social list of Washington and the 
head of the Washington Social Bu- 
reau should know of what she writes. 
It is in question-and-answer form, 
and seems readable, clear and full of 
good sense as well as good manners. 


(1) National Manpower Council, Work é# the 
Lives of Married Women. Proceedings of 4 
Conference on Womanpower Held October 
20-25, 1957 at Arden House, Harriman 
Campus of Columbia University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958, xii, 220 
pp. $4.75. (2) The Education of Teachers. 
New Perspectives. Washington, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, 1958. 31 pp. (3) The 
Education of College Teachers. Summary of 
a Discussion by the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing (Reprinted from the 1957-1958 Annual 
Report.) (4) Census of Graduate Students 
in Basic and Applied National Sciences in the 
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United States and Possessions as of April 1, 
1958. Washington, D. C.: National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council, 
1958. ili, 181 pp. (5) Gerther, Diane B. 
and Poole, Hazel C. Opening (Fall) Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education, 1958 Institu- 
tional Data, Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education November 1958. Circu- 
lar No. 544, iii, 33 pp. 30¢. (6) Morrison, 
D. G., and Martorana, S. V. The 2-Year 
Community College. An Annotated List of 
Studies and Surveys. Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1958. v, 33 pp. 20¢. (7) Bowles, Frank H., 
How to Get Into College. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1958. viii, 157 pp. 
$2.95. (8) The Improvement of the Teach- 
ing of Science and Mathematics in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Greencastle, Indiana: De 
Pauw University, 1958. 42 pp. (9) Mathe- 
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matics and Science Education in U. S. Public 
Schools, Washington: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958. Cir- 
cular 533, iv, 97 pp. 65¢. (10) Johnston, 
Marjorie C. and Sierley, Catherine C., For- 
eign Language Laboratories in Schools and 
Colleges. Washington: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bulletin 
1959. No, 3. (11) Rickover, H. G., Educa- 
tion and Freedom. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 1959. 256 pp. $3.50. (12) 
Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Literature. 
An Annotated Bibliography, 1958 Edition, 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1958: 
603 pp, . (13) Montagu, Ashley, What 
We Know About “Race.” New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 39 pp. 
(14) Shaw, Carolyn Hagner, Modern Man- 
ners: Etiquette for All Occasions New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 1958, 368 
pp. $3.95. 


Secondary School Exchange 


JEAN FRANCIS 


THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM IN 
Topeka Hicu ScHooi 

In a large school system it is par- 
ticularly important that ninth-grade 
pupils receive an adequate orientation 
to high school. Many have a fear of 
the unknown and decide to go to 
work. A good orientation program 
does much to prevent early drop-outs. 

In the Topeka Public Schools we 
try to make the transition between 
junior high school and senior high 
school a gradual step. By giving the 
ninth-grade homeroom _ teachers— 
with whom students have had three 
years of friendship—a large share in 
helping students prepare for high 
shool, the transition to high school 


becomes a natural step. Obviously 
these junior high school teachers are 
far more able to judge whether the 
pupil should take the college prepar- 
atory or the general course in high 
school than is the high school adviser, 
who sees them for the first time for 
only a few minutes. 

Early in the school semester of the 
ninth grade. a unit called “Going to 
High School” is taught in the social 
studies classes. The pupils receive 
copies of the high school curricula 
and the requirements for graduation. 
They are encouraged to take the cur- 
riculum sheets home and discuss them 
with their parents. 

After the class has made a study 
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of the high school curricula and re- 
quirements, a high school counselor 
visits the social studies classes of each 
junior high school in the capacity of 
a consultant. As the next step the 
high school counselors are invited to 
each junior high school to visit with 
parents in small groups. They an- 
swer questions concerning the cur- 
riculum, scholarships, activities, re- 
quirements for admission to college, 
and job opportunities. These confer- 
ences give parents an opportunity to 
meet the members of the guidance 
staff before the pupils enter high 
school. 

Near the end of the study of the 
curriculum unit, the junior high 
school pupils spend a half day in the 
high school. A panel composed of 
student council members discuss ac- 
tivities and encourage club participa- 
tion. After a tour of the building, the 
pupils are taken to visit the depart- 
ment of their choice. The depart- 
ment chairman talks with them con- 
cerning the contents of the courses. 
They then visit classes. The high- 
light of the visit is eating lunch in the 
school cafeteria. They eagerly sink 
down to rest as they recount their ex- 
periences and enjoy trays piled high 
with desserts. 

The ninth grade is now ready to 
complete enrollment for their soph- 
omore year. Although they re-enroll 
each year, they make a tentative plan 
for their junior and senior years. By 
planning the entire high school course 
there are fewer chances that a subject 
needed for college admission or grad- 
uation will be omitted. When com- 
pleted, the forms are sent to the high 
school and during the summer are 
processed. 
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GuIDANCE For INCOMING FRESHMEN 
AT PLAINFIELD HicH ScuHoo1, 
New JERsEY 


“This has been a wonderful half 
hour.” “I wish I had had prepara- 
tion like this for my high school 
course.” So the parents of the public 
and parochial school students of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, express their 
appreciation of the pre-high school in- 
terviews arranged for all eighth 
graders by the principals of the ele- 
mentary schools and the vice-princi- 
pal of the Plainfield High School. 
Both parents of each prospective June 
graduate are invited to attend a con- 
ference in March with their child and 
his eighth-grade teacher to meet the 
high school counselor to whom he 
will be assigned the following fall. 
The object of the conference is to plan 
a tentative program of study for four 
high school years on the basis of a 
battery of ability, achievement, and 
interest tests. The counselors consid- 
er the interests, desires, and goals ex- 
pressed by the student and his par- 
ents. His skills, talents, and person- 
ality traits as observed by his ele- 
mentary teachers also have their 
bearing upon the final plan which 
must be satisfactory to the student and 
approved by his parents and his 
eighth-grade teacher. 


Arrangements have been made far 
in advance for the counselors from 
the high school to be away from their 
desks most of the month of March to 
attend these conferences with their 
prospective ninth-grade counselees. 
Transcripts for colleges, recommen- 
dations for employment, or adjust- 
ments of schedule are sandwiched in- 
to lunch hours or an occasional free 
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hour when no eighth-graders can be 
scheduled, so that the counselors have 
full days to devote to the half-hour 
conferences with a new counselee, his 
parents, and his eighth-grade ad- 
viser. Substitutes have been secured 
for the eighth-grade homeroom 
teachers so that they, too, may give 
undivided attention to launching their 
students upon a successful and appro- 
priate high school course. 

Students have been studying copies 
of the high school curriculum booklet 
and getting advice from teachers, old- 
er brothers and sisters, or friends al- 
ready in the high school about the 
content of courses offered by the high 
school and the requirements for posi- 
tions, technical schools, and colleges 
which interest them. Some students 
have written letters introducing them- 
selves to their high school counselor; 
some have prepared illustrated auto- 
biographical booklets indicating a jus- 
tifiable pride in family backgrounds 
and achievements; others have 
worked out trial plans for their high 
school years, including extracurricu- 
lar activities and clubs along with ac- 
ademic subjects to be studied. Every- 
thing is in readiness for a highly sig- 
nificant half hour devoted to helping 
an eighth grader made a sound plan 
for his high school program as he 
will follow it year by year. 

Before the student and his parents 
are welcomed by his eighth-grade 
teacher and introduced to his high 
school counselor, the latter receives 
a folder containing his history card, 
recent report cards and objective 
tests, and his percentile rank in the 
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total entering ninth-grade class based 
on his ability and achievement in 
language and reading, and another 
rank based on his mathematical abil- 
ity and achievement. The counselor’s 
advice regarding choice of subjects 
and the order in which they should 
be taken will be based not only upon 
the unusually complete and diversi- 
fied curriculum of the comprehensive 
high school with which he is com- 
pletely familiar, but also upon the 
achievement, ability, interests, and 
needs of each individual student. 

Counselors feel that they learn a 
great deal about each counselee and 
his parents in these conferences, and 
they find that, if problems arise, stu- 
dents and parents alike consult them 
more freely and promptly than they 
did in the days before eighth-grade 
conferences were scheduled for each 
student. Many difficulties, frustra- 
tions, and failures are prevented by 
the rapport established at that time. 
One counselor has observed that more 
than one half of her students carry 
out the program as originally planned 
without change, while most changes 
involve minor substitutions of another 
course in the same department. She 
feels that students who have a copy 
of their plan of study at home—or in 
the wallet—are more secure and 
more purposeful than they could oth- 
erwise be. 

“See you in September, Sallie. 
Come to P.T.A. if you can, Mrs. 
Brown.” Another eighth grader has 
seen his own counselor and is looking 
forward expectantly to four good 
high school years. 





College and University Exchange 


HELEN S. 


Pauline A. Parish, assistant dean of 
women at the University of Colorado, 
sends the following description of the 
University of Colorado Freshman 
Residence Hall Program for 1958-59. 


Under the sponsorship of the dean 
of women, 350 freshman women liv- 
ing in Farrand Residence Hall are 
participating in a pilot program 
aimed at enriching and integrating 
their academic, social, and cultural 
life at the University of Colorado. 
The program involves: 

1. Provision of physical facilities 
conducive to study. 

2. Closer, more informal relation- 
ship between students and faculty 
members. 

3. Opportunities for the freshman 
women to participate voluntarily in 
educational programs within the hall. 


Physical Facilities 


A small browsing library has been 
set up which contains a selection of 
periodicals as well as a cross-section 
of books dealing with science, the so- 
cial sciences and the humanities. In 
addition, space has been provided for 
informal study rooms, faculty offices, 
conferences and seminar rooms. 


Faculty Participation 


Instead of the former system of 
faculty advisers, twenty faculty mem- 
bers, called Faculty Fellows, have 
volunteered to participate. Each Fac- 
ulty Fellow has been assigned a 
group of fifteen or sixteen freshman 
women. The faculty Fellows are 
drawn from various schools and col- 
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leges on the campus and not only as- 
sist students in working out their aca- 
demic schedules and problems but are 
available for discussions, exchanges 
of ideas and personal consultations. 
The Faculty Fellows may eat meals 
in the residence hall with their stu- 
dents. In addition they will entertain 
them in their homes and participate 
with them in various cultural events. 


Educational Program 


As mentioned above, a series of ed- 
ucational opportunities are planned 
for Farrand. These will include ex- 
hibits, foreign films, book-of-the 
month display and discussion, faculty 
research exhibits, honor seminars, 
music hours, discussions on academic 
and vocational fields, etc. 


Tentative Goals 


A tentative statement of goals for 
the experimental program are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To provide more favorable 
conditions for study. 

2. To intensify the student’s per- 
sonal commitment to four years of in- 
tellectual effort. 

3. To broaden the _ student’s 
knowledge of various academic fields 
and to stimulate his academic curi- 
osity. 

4. To encourage the student to 
explore the many cultural opportuni- 
ties available in the university and 
surrounding communities. 

5. To stimulate through informal 
contacts interaction and exchange of 
ideas between students and faculty. 
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6. To aid the student in develop- 
ing and clarifying his own aspirations 
for adult life. 

7. To help break down the bar- 
rier that exists between the students’ 
living situation and their academic 
life. 

If the pilot project proves success- 
ful in its operation at Farrand, it is 
anticipated that the program, or a 
similar program, will be used as a 
basis for revising the counseling and 
advising system in the other residence 
halls. 


Student Participation 


The twenty upperclass student ad- 
visers for the Farrand freshmen have 
been assigned definite roles in the ex- 
periment. Each upperclass woman 
has been assigned to a group of fif- 
teen to sixteen freshman women and 
to the Faculty Fellow who is sponsor- 
ing this group. The student adviser 
works closely with the Faculty Fel- 
low in developing the group pro- 
grams and individual relationships. 
In addition, the four senior women 
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are members of the committee spon- 
soring the experimental program for 
the Dean of Women. They work as 
full-time members in regard to the 
planning and direction of the experi- 
ment. The student advisers will also 
be called upon by the committee to 
help assess the progress of the pro- 
gram and its impact upon the fresh- 
man women. 


Administration 


The experiment is being directed 
by a committee composed of four fac- 
ulty members, the Supervisor of 
Women’s Residence Halls, the Coun- 
selor in charge of Farrand, four 
senior student advisers and the As- 
sistant Dean of Women as chairman. 
The committee meets frequently with 
the Faculty Fellows and works close- 
ly with the Dean of Faculties. 


Evaluation 


An evaluation program is being 
conducted under the auspices of mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Psychology 
Department. 





Report of the Joint NAWDC-NPC Committee 


As our members know, the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Counselors has 
had a joint committee with the National Pan- 
hellenic Conference for the past 18 years. At 
the 1958 Convention, the Joint Committee 
met with the officers of both NAWDC and 
NPC to discuss the history of the committee, 
evaluate its work through the years, clarify its 
functions, and come to some conclusions as to 
desirable directions it might take to increase 
its effectiveness. The function of this com- 
mittee, as formulated in 1941 and accepted 
by the Convention, is “to act as a channel of 


communication between NAWDC and NPC, 


to guide the study of fields of mutual interest, 
to be a clearing house of ideas, to plan future 
meetings, and to gather data available to all.” 
As an outgrowth of the discussion with the 
officers, the -Joint NAWDC-NPC Committee 
formulated the following suggestions and rec- 
ommendations which were submitted to the 
Executive Boards of the parent bodies and 
accepted by both: 
1. That the Joint Committee in the future 
not prepare a program for the annual conven- 
tion. 
2. That the Program Committee for the 
Convention continue as in 1958 to include in 
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its planning one or more programs dealing 
with fraternity affairs and that suggestions as 
to topics be secured from the NAWDC mem- 
bers as usual; that, if possible, provision be 
made in timing to permit attendance of inter- 
ested members at more than one program; 
and that small group discussions techniques be 
employed and time left for discussion. 

3. That the Joint Committee arrange each 
year meetings among interested members to 
discuss in small groups topics of concern to 
them, for example, scholarship, pledge train- 
ing, or ways of assisting marginal groups. 

4. That the Coffee Hour traditionally given 
by NPC be discontinued. 

5. That the officere or executive committees 
of NAWDC and NPC and the Joint Com- 
mittee meet informally each year at the na- 
tional convention as a means of communica- 
tion between these two organizations. 

6. That any actions officially taken by either 
NAWDC or NPC which concern the other be 
reported reciprocally; similarly, that actions 
taken by local Panhellenic Councils or admin- 
istrative officials of a college or university 
which affect a chapter of a national NPC fra- 
ternity be reported to NPC and the national 
president of the fraternity; and that actions 
of a national fraternity which affect a chapter 
be reported to the dean of women on whose 
campus the chapter exists. 

7. That NPC send to the dean of women on 
each campus with NPC fraternities: (a) 
Printed reports of proceedings at the biennial 
NPC meeting; (b) All communications of the 
College Panhellenics Committee in triplicate; 
(c) Revised NPC manuals as printed; (d) 
Any other document printed by NPC which 
might affect the operation of fraternities’on a 
given campus. 


8. That the recommendations be made to all 
member fraternities of NPC that deans be 
sent copies of each fraternity’s Housemother 
Manual, official magazine, and such other in- 
structions to chapter officers as the dean may 
request. 
9. That NPC set up a booth at the next 
NAWDC convention exhibiting copies of ma- 
terials sent to member chapters and available 
to deans. 
10. That the Joint Committee prepare a 
mimeographed procedure manual suggesting 
the kinds of information which should be 
communicated between deans and NPC or 
deans and national presidents of NPC fra- 
ternities, 
11. That meetings of NPC fraternity com- 
mittees not be held at the time and place of 
NAWDC conventions, in order that the NPC 
delegate and alternate of each fraternity, who 
are associate members of NAWDC, may be 
free to attend the complete program of the 
NAWDC convention. 
12. That NPC clarify its offer of assistance 
to Regional Panhellenic Conferences, in order 
that there may be understanding that estab- 
lished onferences need not be affected by the 
NPC offer. 
13. That the Joint Committee welcomes sug- 
gestions of NAWDC members for topics for 
discussion at committee meetings, as only 
through constantly improved communications 
can both organizations work effectively to- 
gether. 
Reported to the membership by the 1957-58 
NAWDC members of the Joint Committee: 
Emily Taylor, Chairman; Lena Clauve; 
Helen A. Snyder. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell, first dean 
of women at the University of Cali- 
fornia and self-styled “first such crea- 
ture west of the Rockies,” was pre- 
sented for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Katherine Towle, 


dean of women at the University and 
president of NAWDC, at the inaugu- 
ration of President Clark Kerr in 
Berkeley on September 29, 1958. 
NAWDC members in the Washing- 
ton, D. C. area were invited to attend 
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We Deans 


sessions of the dedication ceremonies 
of the new headquarters building of 
the National Education Association 
on February 8, 1959. Now com- 
pleted after nearly six years of con- 
struction by stages, the building houses 
the NAWDC headquarters office as 
well as those of other NEA depart- 
ments and divisions. Visiting mem- 
bers are invited to call at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, whenever 
they are in Washington, to inspect the 
new educational center and the com- 
fortable, attractive quarters provided 
for the NAWDC office. 

Mary I. Bunting, dean of the Col- 
lege, Douglass College, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey is chairman of the 
Commission on the Education of 
Women, American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Three members of NAWDC are 
trustees of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board: Helen Brickell, 
educational counselor, Bronxville 
(New York) Senior School; Margaret 
C. Disert, dean of the College, Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mother Eleanor M. 
O’Byrne, president of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
New York. 

Audrey K. Wilder, dean of women 
at Albion College, Albion, Michigan, 
has been granted the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters by 
Ohio Northern University. 

Margaret Habein, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Committee to the staff 
of the U. S. Office of Education ad- 
ministering Title IV—Graduate Fel- 
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lowships — of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Eunice C. Roberts, dean of the fac- 
ulties and director of women’s educa- 
tional programs, University of Indi- 
ana, was named “Woman of the Year” 
by Delta Zeta fraternity. The award 
was conferred on Dean Roberts in 
October 1958. 

Marjorie G. Banks, housemaster at 
Roger Ludlow High School in Fair- 
field, Connecticut, is president of the 
Connecticut Education Association. 

The new residence hall for women 
at the University of Kentucky has 
been named in honor of Sarah B. 
Holmes, dean of women emerita of 
the University. At the University of 
California, one of the new residence 
halls for women on the Berkeley 
campus has been named the Mary B. 
Davidson Hall, in honor of the emer- 
itus dean of the University. 

Lillian C. Booth, formerly coun- 
selor for women at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, was married 
on December 29, 1958 to Professor 
Ray J. Davis of Idaho State College 
in Pocatello. 

Gladys Hicks, formerly dean of 
women at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, was married on December 1, 
1958 to Dr. Olney Dean Newman. 
The Newmans are living in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

During the fall and winter months 
the Association has been represented 
at educational meetings by the follow- 
ing persons: 

Rose C. Miller, dean of students, 
Wells College, Aurora, New York: 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation of 
William Smith College, Geneva, New 
York, September 27, 1958. 
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Margaret Habein, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita: Annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois, October 9- 
10, 1958. 

Frances F. Seaman, dean of women 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine: 
Inauguration of President Lloyd H. 
Elliott, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, October 24, 1958. 

Meribeth E. Cameron, academic 
dean, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts: Inauguration 
of President Glenn Olds, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
October 31, 1958. 

Katherine A. Towle, dean of wom- 
en, University of California, Berkeley, 
and president of NAWDC: Annual 
meeting of Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, California, November 
11, 1958. 

Mildred G. Fox, college consultant, 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School and NAWDC vice-president: 
Editor and Educator Conference on 
“The Purpose of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy,” Arden House, Har- 
riman, New York, November 11, 
1958. 

Sadie G. Higgins, director, Student 
Personnel Services, Montgomery Jun- 
ior College, Takoma Park, Maryland: 
Conference on Professional Prepara- 
tion of Recreation Personnel (spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation), Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 23-26, 1958. 

Jean E. Francis, vice-principal, 
Plainfield (New Jersey) High School 
and recording secretary, NAWDC: 
NEA Council on Instruction “Re- 
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treat,” Williamsburg, Virginia, De- 
cember 12-14, 1958. 

Dorothy Farris Rae, assistant to the 
dean of women, University of Illinois, 
Urbana: Sixth Quadrennial National 
Student Assembly of the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA, University of Illinois, De- 
cember 28, 1958-January 3, 1959. 

Katherine Fossett, supervisor of 
guidance, Prince Georges County 
(Maryland) Secondary Schools: 
Meeting at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, sponsored by 
the Social Legislation Information 
Service, on “What is New and Dif- 
ferent in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department’s Program and 
Budget for the Year Ahead?”, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 12-13, 1959. 

Retha Wave Hulet, counselor for 
girls, Northwest Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, and Dorothy A. 
Truex, director of women’s affairs, 
University of Oklahoma: NEA 
Southwest Regional Instructional 
Conference, Oklahoma City, February 
25-28, 1959. 

Mildred G. Fox, vice-president, 
NAWDC, and Kate H. Mueller, pro- 
fessor of education, Indiana Univer- 
nsity, and associate editor of the Jour- 
naL of NAWDC: Fourteenth Na- 
tional Conference of the Association 
for Higher Education, NEA, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, March 1-4, 1959. 

The executive secretary of NAW- 
DC represented the president at the 
following conferences: Meeting of 
leaders of national women’s organiza- 
tions held at the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 25, 1958; 
and a meeting with Secretary Arthur 
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E. Flemming of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with representatives of national or- 
ganizations related to the Office of 
Education through their interests in 
higher education, Washington, D. C., 
November 5, 1958. The executive 
secretary also attended the meeting 
of the NEA Council on Instruction 
with Commissioner L. H. Derthick of 
the Office of Education, and staff, con- 
cerning the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, Washington, D. C., January 
7, 1959. 


NEws FROM THE STATES 


Two state associations will sponsor 
workshops in the summer of 1959. At 
the State University of Iowa in Iowa 
City, the Iowa State Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors will 


sponsor a Counseling Workshop, June 
22-26. The workshop is for school 
counselors, and the visiting consultant 
will be Mary P. Corre, supervisor, 
Division of Counseling Services, Cin- 


cinnati Public Schools. Academic 
credit will be given, and there is a 
small fee. Further information can 
be obtained from Helen Focht, coun- 
selor to women, State University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Texas Association will hold its 
twelfth annual Work Conference at 
the University of Houston, June 15- 
19. Consultant for the conference 
will be Martha Peterson, dean of 
women at the University of Wisconsin 
and program chairman for the 1959 
NAWDC convention. The program 
provides for the interests of deans in 
colleges and universities, housing per- 
sonnel, and secondary school deans and 
counselors. A special feature will be 
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a training program for residence per- 
sonnel. Further information may be 
secured from Dean Joan Smith of 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, president of TAWDC. 

At its meeting on October 24, 1958, 
the Connecticut Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors was treated to 
a preview of James Bryant Conant’s 
“The Study of the American High 
School.” The speaker was Bernard 
Miller, principal of the Peekskill 
(New York) High School and co- 
director of the study with Dr. Conant. 
A few quotations from the address 
provide readers with sidelights not to 
be found in the published report of 
the study. Said Dr. Miller: “Dr. 
Conant has taken the trouble to do 
what the self-styled critics of our pub- 
lic schools have not bothered to do— 
he has actually visited public schools 
to see for himself what is going on. 
Instead of demanding that our secon- 
dary schools slavishly copy the Euro- 
pean pattern of organization, he is 
fully committed to the support of our 
present comprehensive high schools 
.... he knows that you cannot change 
the way in which schools are organ- 
ized and developed unless you are 
willing to change the fundamental 
complexion of our social order... . To 
sum it up, on the basis of the academic 
inventories submitted by the schools 
we visited, Dr. Conant is convinced 
that comprehensive schools cam offer 
satisfactory programs for the academ- 
ically talented pupils.” 

Recent studies on student values 
were discussed in an address by Jeanne 
L. Noble, guidance counselor in the 
department of student life, City Col- 
lege of New York, at the luncheon 
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session of the Connecticut Association 
meeting. Tributes were paid to three 
retired members of the Association: 
Mary J. Gallahue, Barbara Hewlett, 
and Ruth Hesselgrave. 

Speaking to the topic “The Woman- 
power Future,” Winifred G. Helmes, 
special assistant in the Manpower De- 
velopment Program, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, addressed the open- 
ing session of the convention of the 
Illinois Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors held in Springfield 
December 4-5, 1958. President Rob- 
ert Bone of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity was the banquet speaker. The 
program also included section meet- 
ings and an “If I Were Beginning 
Again” session. A special feature was 
tea at the governor’s mansion in 
Springfield. Helen M. Thompson, 
dean of girls at the Danville High 
School, was elected president of the 
Association. 

At the annual meeting in Nashville 
on October 18, 1958, the Tennessee 
Deans of Women and Advisers to 
Girls included on their program a fol- 
low-up study of the material in the 
National Manpower Council’s book, 
Womanpower. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Professor Roy Ott of Van- 
derbilt University and the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security for the 
State of Tennessee. His talk covered 
(a) statistics and trends which point to 
a revolution in the labor force brought 
about by the participation of women, 
(b) reasons for these revolutionary 
changes, and (c) the role of counselors 
for young women in relation to the 
findings of this study. The compara- 
tive figures showing growth in the 
female labor force from 1890 until 
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the present time were presented for 
the nation and for the state of Ten- 
nessee. Forces of change which ex- 
plain this growth were listed: advances 
in science and technology, spectacular 
growth of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, social attitudes. The question 
of why women work was clarified. 
Suggestions for counselors were given 
particular emphasis on the need for 
professional people to create an aware- 
ness of the revolution in womanpower 
and to assist counselees in preparing 
themselves for the future. 

“Quotable Quotes” from addresses 
at the 38th annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Philadelphia, 
October 31-November 1, 1958: 

“Now that a new wave of compla- 
cency has replaced the post-Sputnik 
hysteria about American education, 
we are trying to drug ourselves with 
a variety of educational remedies that 
will somehow make it unnecessary to 
pay the bills for the accumulated 
shortages in the training of our man- 
power. .. . If we want good educa- 
tion, we must expect to pay for it.... 
In view of the unparalleled produc- 
tivity of our economic system, it is 
silly to argue that we cannot afford it, 
and that the individual student to be 
recruited into financially unremunera- 
tive life careers will have to pay for 
the cost.”——-Harry D. Gideonse, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College. 

“The counselor who is solidly based 
in what she is in the school to do, in 
what her unique purpose is as a mem- 
ber of the school staff, brings some- 
thing sure and strong to which the 
student can relate.”—Ruth E. Smal- 
ley, University of Pennsylvania. 











